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Tue Susject CLASSIFICATION AND THE Future, By W. P. PRESTON 
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CLASSIFICATION IN UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE Lrsraries, BY JOHN L. Tow 
Humour IN THE LiBRARY—AND OUT OF IT, BY T. M. CowBAN as 
Letrers ON Our AFFAIRS > as 

News AND Topics 


Editorial 


SEPTEMBER sees most librarians again at the daily round, although some, including those of 
the universities and schools, are still scattered on mountains, golf-courses, beaches and 
oceans for a short while yet. To older men there is a curious feeling aroused by the knowledge 
that there is no Library Association Conference this month. They may, in a measure, find 
compensation in attending the annual meeting of the London and Home Counties Branch 
of the Association, which will be at St. Albans, or that of A.S.L.I.B., which has Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, as its venue. Both, by some lack of care which might have 
been avoided, occur on the same week-end, September 24-26. Quite clearly the special 
problems of librarianship technique, such as processes, book-seleétion and purchase, classifi- 
cation, catalogues, fines, publicity, salaries, hours, and so on almost infinitely, can no longer 
be discussed profitably at the Annual Meeting of the Library Association ; smaller gatherings, 
such as these, are their fitting place. We make a suggestion to the L.A. Council, for what it is 
worth and without pretence to being original. It is that it should indicate to all its branches 
and seétions the main questions to which they should devote nee ange and that in due course 
they should produce their conclusions on them. These, pooled, would form the basis 
of the L.A. Annual Meeting. This would make a san danen programme for all, and the 
results of the Conference might then be considered definite and practical. 


AND ALL THE USUAL FEATURES 


On general Library lida politics we incline to think that the summer interval 
will have brought a fairer frame of mind than we have lately had to deplore. The threats 
made here and there were ebullitions which no sane librarian, young or old, would pursue ; 
their mere utterance kills them for nearly everybody. The problems of education, examina- 
tion and the inter-relations of the Associations are quite soluble given the spirit which deter- 
mines that they shall be solved. This journal speaks as freely as any because it owes no 
responsibility except to its own readers, and it would urge that the library profession should 
beatunity, that every librarian, young or old, has only one purpose in life, and that explosions 
of feeling over matters of policy are useless and inimical to a true professional spirit. We 
have opened our columns to virile views on what happened at Scarborough, but our own 
comments were our own judgment recorded in good faith. To some of the opinions there 
are definite answers, but we repeat one which cannot be gainsaid by such words as: “ Is the 
lesson of Scarborough still unlearned?” It is: “a profession is always, and always must 
be, an autocracy of its most qualified leaders.” If the profession is dissatisfied with its leaders 
it must change them, but leaders who do not lead are a logical absurdity. On all other matters 
of domestic interest popular franchise may be best ; on the question of qualifications only the 
qualified can be allowed the final decision. | 


It would seem then yi Peer is “a work inside the committees of the L.A. to be 
done this winter. We hope, however, that a spirit of compromise will permeate all that is 
done, and that there will be give and take, so far as that is humanly possible. We want a 
Strong platform for assistants ; their views, even those of the youngest, are to be enco' 

We also want safeguards for ‘chief librarians, who are the only members who have to face 
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library authorities, who are responsible in a large measure for the final aéts of the L.A., and 
cannot delegate that responsibility ; and we want broad and generous views of all forms of 
library work, not emphasizing our differences as general, institutional, special and other 
librarians, because every good librarian is a little of all these ; the differences are not of kind 
but of amount only. Recent events prove such words not to be mere platitudes, but worth 
a thought in the interest of us all. 

* * * * * * 

Who is responsible for the continued growth of “ book-clubs” ? To the ordinary 
bookseller they can only be definitely inimical. What profit for him is in books sold to 
members at a half-crown which if properly paid for cost several times as much ? We have 
just received a quite new one as we write, with the slogan “ Readers get it by getting to- 
gether,” inviting us to “ fill in one of the cards below,” which card runs : “ I will accept 
and pay you for a minimum of six choices, one a month, etc.” This, the prospectus 
says, “ breaks a circle. Book publishers cannot cut prices until they see a ready market,” 
again, etc. ; and this is introduced by the remark that the group of readers forming the circle 
“have shared long enough the baffled book hunger of the intelligent reader confronted by 
prices ranging from 7s. 6d. to 25s.” This is frankly stated; it expects us to accept whatever 
it puts forth. It does not profess to choose the best book of the month. What are the pub- 
lishers doing to allow these tactics which must in the end reduce booksellers to beggary and 
their own works to naught ? 

* * * * * * 

One of the almost immediate problems of the library world is the future of the National 
Central Library. The facts are well-known and were emphasized at its annual meeting in July. 
The Treasury has made a grant in the way of income conditional upon the public and other 
libraries increasing their subscriptions by what is about another {2,000 per annum. That 
the richest Government on earth deals in this manner with the only general lending library 
service which is national is a matter for no surprise; it is too English. But the N.C.L. is 
honestly endeavouring to raise the amount. It can only be done properly through the 
Regional Library Systems. The South-Eastern Region has already agreed to a fifty per cent. 
increase in its subscriptions, but others have not yet been able to follow this example. If they 
do not, it is scarcely likely that individual libraries will find the amount. In that event, the 
N.C.L. must go to the Treasury showing that it has done its best. Meanwhile librarians, 
wherever they can, may use what influence they have with their Members of Parliament to 
obtain recognition of the principle that local libraries are already serving their own localities 
and that the greater national service should be provided from national funds. Ammunition of 
a useful kind will be found in the capital little book which Colonel Newcombe has just 
published through Allen and Unwin, Library Co-operation in the British Isles. 

* * * * * * 

It is our custom to refer editorially to any work by a librarian which seems to us to be 
unusual. Our readers who think of Henry Evelyn Bliss, the distinguished American librarian, 
as a scientist engrossed in abstract problems of classification and in the produétion of a new 
system, will find it agreeable to read his little volume entitled Better Late than Never, which 
Putnam’s have recently published. It is a series of deeply thoughtful, well-phrased and 
occasionally really inspired poems beginning with a fine sonnet sequence and including a 
number of poems some of which were written as long as forty-five years ago. Mr. Bliss has, 
as readers of his prose know, great command over language, and here we find he shows 
close observations of natural things and the power of translating them into memorable music. 

* * * * * * 


With reference to the Editorial note in our July issue, on further looking into the matter 
of the Report of Coventry Public Libraries, we find that we somewhat underestimated the 
average salary and that the figure of {150 is too low and this should have been nearer £180. 


This, however, does not invalidate the general tenor of our comments. 
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“Rich Thoughts From Poor Soil: 

SLUM LIBRARIES AND THEIR READERS. 

By |. Brrxerr (Liverpool Public Libraries). 

A susjecr of this calibre is bound to bring forward statements which cannot be readily 
verified, but | hope that you will accept such statements that I make as being typical and true 
of the conditions under which the library service of a slum area is carried out. Only by living 
in a large city and by working in close contact with a slum community can you be certain 
of finding the true state of things and of witnessing the conditions under which these people 
live. True, these conditions are altering as the years roll on, and sympathetic committees 
and corporations are endeavouring to better the conditions of slum areas, both for the sake 
of the dwellers, and to remove the black spots which threaten the name of the city, but it 
will take years of careful nursing to remove the taint from the minds of ex-slum dwellers. 
Here the public library can play its part, be it large or small. 

Imagine yourself a viétim of unemployment with 24 hours a day at your disposal, how 
well the old saying fits in—*‘ nothing to do and all day to do it in.” No place of recreation 
but the mean streets and alleys of a slum. It is not to be wondered that crime and sordidness 
exist hand in hand, for “ Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” How can 
you fill in 24 hours unless you sleep the whole of the time? Piétures, yes, but that takes 
money, and while | cannot deny the faét that unemployment does not necessarily rob the 
victim of his pleasures, it is not the lot of every unemployed man to be able to fill 
in his time with pleasure of this kind. Social aétivities are a negligible quantity and the 
library may, if it so desires, fill part of the gap. The reading room is able to satisfy the desire 
for fresh news (and remove the cost of newspapers) from the daily budget, whilst the lending 
library provides food for those vacant hours which would otherwise prove a burden and a 
menace to the unemployed man or woman. It is perfeétly true to say that such privileges, 
if we may call them privileges, that the public library is able to supply are not regarded in 
the same light as they would be in a better neighbourhood, and it goes without saying that 
the stock has a short but hard life. These privileges are, however, appreciated to a greater 
extent in a slum area than elsewhere. The people regard the library as an asset, and not 
just as an ornament or a building which is part of the life of a city. To them it is a relief, an 
escape from the clutches and toils of a dull environment. 

The housing conditions are in most cases absolutely shocking, and even the provision 
of tenements has so far failed to remove the black spots, or rather should I say the black 
area of skumdom. Four families to one house is not an uncommon occurrence, and the 
State of some of the houses can be described as little less than pig-stys, and not very good 
pig-stys. Most of them are condemned, but as yet they are tenanted. 

Social activities are not on a grand scale and cannot possibly hope to fill in the whole 
of the vacant hours. 

The religious side of the area is also a great factor for the religions are mixed, in faé they 
are a veritable tower of Babel, and although such a topic is not a part of this paper it must 
of necessity enter into the life of the Public Library if only in the provision of stock. 

This then is a typical picture of a slum area which a library must feed, and if I have 
painted it black, you must bear with me, for to my mind the area is even darker than my 
futile description portrays it. Sometimes one sees the real soul of the slum hidden beneath 
the top surface of smiles, and it is only then that you see the desperate fight which most of 
them endeavour to put forward against the squalor, dirt and unemployment of their humdrum 
existence. How some of these families manage to exist is a question which is beyond my 
comprehension. 

Despite their poverty and environment there does exist a brightness which enables 
them to face the next day, and even to take an interest in the books they read. There are 


* A paper read at a meeting of the North-WeStern Branch of the Library Association, June 24th, 1937. 
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some readers who do endeavour to enlarge their outlook, but for the present the vast majority 
are readers of light fiction. When one considers that roughly 95 per cent. of the inhabitants 
are manual workers, when they do work, it is not surprising to find that their tastes lean 
towards the romantic and thrilling type of novel, the type of book which transports them 
from their everyday existence into realms which, although not real, give them a taste of some- 
thing fairylike. For them reading is a transportation from the grim realities of life into a 
State where dreams and wishes are gratified. In the same way that the opium smoker takes 
his pipe to forget, and to dream of the world in which he can live in his own manner, just 
as opium is the drug for the smoker, so books are the drug which lull the disturbed mind 
into a State of almost complete forgetfylness. 

This statement is true of both adult and juvenile readers for the children love to imagine 
themselves in fairyland, the elder girls dream of boarding schools where life is indeed a 
happy road, whilst the boys are content to chase warships with Westerman, and to bring 
down enemy planes with Johns and Creasey. Young and old, both need reading, reading 
which removes the stigma of poverty for the time being, and later when the sense of false 
happiness has worn off, then another book for a further period of forgetfulness. From 
this Statement it is not far to advance to the fact that most of the borrowers change their 
books daily. One book is hardly sufficient for one day, and it is not a rare occurrence, in 
fact it is quite prevalent, to find readers wishing to change their books twice in one day. 
True they may have two tickets, but the second or non-fiction ticket is not in great demand, 
less than 5 per cent. take advantage of this privilege. To them non-fiction is a class to be 
ignored unless it be of the type which portrays foreign legionaries struggling through miles 
of sand or surrounded by Arabs, or of American gangsters lining victims against the wall, or 
taking them for a “ ride.” It must be packed with thrills, and must never give the reader 
time to pause for a single space of time, or it must be flavoured with doubtful moral ations. 
There is no intermediate class which will satiate their desires, and there are very few, in faé 
one could almost count on two hands the number of readers who would admire a book 
from its literary standard. 

This brief description of the readers and their tastes will show that only certain classes 
of books will find a market in their midst. The Philosophy, Religion, Philology, Science 
and Literature classes in the non-fiction seétion have no support whatever, and when a 
library system has an exchange service it is advisable to ignore these classes in stocking a 
slum library. Sociology has its followers, but they are only supporters of classes of 350 and 
360, for here the French foreign legion and the criminals have their haunts. Fine arts and 
useful arts are tolerated but only when necessary. History, Description, and Biography 
have the largest following, for here we find the sea stories, adventure stories at home and 
abroad and the lives of men who have adventured near and far, who have spent most of 
their lives in jails or slums. They must have action, and books which tend to make them 
think or pause for a short time are struck from their lists. Each page of the book must hold 
them, and the bloodier the crime the greater the popularity of the book. Amazing though 
it may seem the non-fiction having the greatest popularity is that which is written about 
slum areas, whether they like to read of themselves, or whether the sordidness appeals to 
them, is a fact which I have not discovered. Fiétion is by far the greatest problem, for they 
read so quickly that duplication must be avoided as far as possible, and only with the most 
popular authors is it necessary to duplicate novels. The readers soon tire of the more serious 
authors and Priestley and Walpole, Bennett and Galsworthy are nonentities with slum readers. 
The books which they read must live, there must be no dead spots, aétion must run from 
end to end of the novel, and for the ladies, romance must reach the highest peak and never 
descend. The thriller must live up to its name, for it is amazing how soon authors are 
blacklisted. 

The area dealt with is small and compact and an excellent book is soon on everyone’s 
lips, then heaven help the poor librarian for he is inundated with requests which not even 
he can satisfy. Readers know each other so well, and families are so large that news spreads 
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like a prairie fire, you have only to release a batch of new books and almost before the first 
one is issued the library is filled with readers. One cannot cope with the secret service of 
slumdom, and if one is not careful it grows into an avalanche which will sweep all before it. 
Time means very little to them and for this reason it is impossible to find popular books on 
the shelves, and you can soon tell when an author is losing his or her popularity. Robins, 
Daniels, Gerard, Verner, Morrison and similar authors now hold their followers, but their 
time will come, when like Edgar Wallace they silently fade into dim obscurity to make 
way for new food for ever waiting readers. Not for them are Dickens, Dumas, Wells and 
others, their books must be new, and I sincerely believe that they think of some authors in 
the terms of “‘ Dead men tell no tales.” 

Like father like son is an old saying but quite applicable to the juvenile readers, for they, 
too, are susceptible to changing scenes. Henty and Ellis have lost their sway, and Westerman 
is gradually following them into the land of the never-never, they are making way for Johns, 
Creasey and Crompton. Fairy tales have the greatest retinue and always will have, for their 
appeal is by far the best. Their subjeéts are so removed from the readers’ surroundings that 
it is a pity that the child readers must ever be brought back to earth. 

Although it is true that girls like school tales, the boys seem to have a positive loathing 
for them, they rejeé& them as automatically as the gas meter rejects bad coins. The children 
are miniature editions of their parents, and aétion is the mainstay of their reading. Give the 
boys a library stocked with school tales, and no matter how well the story may be written, 
or how thrilling it will appear to the librarian, the issues would fall to a mere shadow of their 
former selves. 

It is hardly necessary to fan the interests of these juvenile readers for a good Stock is 
all that is required. News spreads in the same manner as it does with the adult readers and 
the schools lend a hand to fan the flames which are already very bright. 

To keep the stock in the best possible condition is a task which is never ending, and to 
do it in the proper manner is an impossibility. Too often do committees look upon the 
slum library as a dumping ground, almost as if they say that anything will do, for that type 
of reader cannot appreciate the good. Inadequate funds curtail the work that should be 
done, and never for one moment do they imagine that this is the spot upon which most 
money should be spent. Other areas are different for the readers have a different outlook, 
and reading for them is a spare time occupation, whilst even the earnest reader can be satisfied 
through the exchange service, but in the slums it’s all so different. Reading to many of these 
people is the sole escape from dreaded unemployment, it is not the only spark by which the fire 
is kept alight, but it is one of them, and yet there seems to be an ever present force to deny 
them of as much pleasure as possible. We cannot realise what months and in some cases 
years of enforced idleness means, and the least we can do is to help in whatever way we can. 
An adequate stock and a good reserve to fall back upon, this is one of the ways in which 
we can help. 

It bees be obvious that the life of a book is far shorter in a slum area than elsewhere, 
for it is handled with greater frequency and the cleanliness which abounds in other places 
is not to be found here, but these reasons are not sufficient grounds for the supposition that 
a slum library can wear out books which are not quite fit for cancelling ; indeed the system 
is too frequently met, and the slum library is not the incinerator for other branches. 

Book displays are similar to those in other libraries, and I will not bore you to death with 
padding which is already stagnant news, but there is a certain amount of taé& needed with 
the administrative side of the library, for fines cannot be extraéted from pockets already limited 
to their capacity. In like manner books damaged are never fully charged for, but sufficient 
is colleéted to deter the borrower from any future carelessness. One has always to remember 
that money is scarce in this area, and that damage is in most cases unintentional, that fines 
are in 75 per cent. of the cases caused either by removal from one address to another or 
through death. This removal from one house to another is a great burden to the slum 
library, for endless hours of detection are spent in tracing readers from one moonlight flit 
to another, 
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With the junior section a different tale is told, for the schools are very helpful in this 
respect, in faét they go out of their way to aid in the recovery of books, for they realise the 
great benefit which they derive from co-operation with the library. The library and the 
school work hand in hand, the system works so smoothly that there is no inconvenience on 
either side. If any individuals derive any benefits they are the library staff, for part of the 
work in the juvenile department is placed upon the shoulders of the headmaster or head- 
mistress and their respective staffs. 

It would be an impossible task to give individual attention to juvenile readers, for the 
issues, already fairly heavy, would be doubled if the school system were abolished, and no 
system would stand the strain which is now quite substantial. The schools are able to tell 
the limit of a child’s reading ability but the library staff, short of being mystics and mind 
readers, could not possibly hope to gauge a child’s mind, and it would be a sheer impossibility 
for them to attempt it, if the school support were withdrawn. 

These are but a few of the trials which beset the library service in a slum area, and to the 
— responsible for the slum library every consideration and help should be given. The 
ot of the library Staff is not a particularly happy one, and the conditions under which they 
work are not of the best, in fact they are perhaps the most unfortunate of all library staff. 
They work amid dirt and poverty, the tools at their disposal are in many cases inadequate, 
and the crushing blow is the fact that such a library is often treated as the Cinderella of the 
family. 
The building is frequently dismal, and no great effort is made to make it appear inviting. 
Why the objection to giving these slum dwellers a light and airy building ? Why should 
the reading room look like a reading room and not something different ? Respectable furni- 
ture, with the comforts that can be found elsewhere. It cannot be said that the place is never 
used, for a comparison of the libraries which have reading rooms will show that the poorer 
distri@ takes greater advantage of the facilities offered. Is it the popular belief that the only 
accessories of a reading room are chairs, tables, newspapers, magazines, and a few dismal 
books ? Do piétures not enter into the sphere ? for surely a few pictures and plants would 
help to brighten the place and give it a more pleasant atmosphere. Make the room as light 
and airy as possible, for without doubt the ventilation system must be of the best in a reading 
room of this 

Treat the lending libraries, both adult and juvenile, in a similar manner, for no loss 
will accrue from endeavouring to brighten the life of these people so used to being sup- 
pressed. You cannot hope to improve the minds of the readers if you persist with the idea 
that it is not necessary to make the building look inviting. If a place of amusement were 
to adopt the same attitude then bankruptcy would be inevitable, but because we do not fear 
bankruptcy is no reason that we should continue along the line of least resistance. 

Let the lending library have an appeal which draws, even though it be the one bright 
spot in the area, and leave it to the library Staff to see that it is properly used. I have yet to 
see a building misused, or furniture damaged. Cleanliness invites cleanliness, and brightness 
attracts its own following, but dullness and dirt detraét from any concessions in the form of 
decent books. You can compare it with the placing of beautiful pictures and works of art 
in a cow shed, and then how near the truth you would be 

In like manner consider the staff in such a library. If you expeét a Staff to work under 
dismal conditions then surely you must compensate them in other ways. Remember that 
this work necessitates a certain amount of strain, that they have peculiar problems to face, 
that the material they use is not of the highest level, and on top of all this they stili have to 
face the question of examinations. They cannot, when a day in slumdom is finished, escape 
into the clean and wholesome atmosphere which they need, but are in many cases chained to 
the syllabus of library examinations. Under these conditions no one can be expected to give 
of their best. Slum libraries must be staffed, but let the period of service in such a library 
be short, and then give the person a chance to rebuild the worn tissues in a cleaner atmosphere. 
Let the hours of work be shorter and thus give the staff a better chance to compete with more 
fortunate confréres in better libraries, 
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If you wish to encourage reading then abolish the old idea that anything is good enough 
for the poorer distri. The readers of a better class area would not stand for this of 
administration, in faét there would be a great deal of objection raised, and they would be 
objections which could not be overlooked. Treat each area in the same manner, yet the 
slum area deserves even greater consideration than elsewhere, for the lives of slum dwellers 
are not as happy as the middle class men and women. Give them a decent building, some- 
thing which looks like a library and not a heaven forsaken hovel. Let the stock of books 
be equal to the stocks elsewhere, for only by getting them used to decent books can you 
educate them to handle them properly. Remove the idea that they are lucky to have a library 
no matter in what condition it may be, for they are ratepayers, if only by virtue of renting 
houses, and every man is equal in his usage of a public service. Let the motto be, not “ any- 
thing will do,” but “ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, even so do unto 
them.” 


The Subject Classification and the Future 


By W. P. Preston (Librarian, Hinckley Public Libraries). 


THE question whether or not the Subjeé Classification of James Duff Brown has a future 
in British libraries is one that is usually answered in the negative. The number of libraries 
using it has considerably decreased during the last decade, and seemingly the Dewey Decimal 
Classification is triumphant. Yet there is in many quarters a good deal of strong if silent 
dissatisfaction with Dewey. That it has much merit nobody of course would wish to deny. 
But it lacks anything that can reasonably be called a logical basis, its cross-division in many 
cases is quite hopeless, and its pitiless subdivision under subjeéts where nobody except the 
specialist can ever possibly want it continually gives rise to the problem of how much to 
use and how much to omit. Moreover its inherent vice of trying to crowd all subjeés in 
the universe into groups of ten as inflexible as the bed of Procrustes results in many cases 
in a complete lack of balance. One feels that the policy of taking Dewey for granted as the 
only possible classification to use has not been an unqualified success, and that many who 
have followed it in the somewhat dubious interests of uniformity realise at odd moments 
that they have bitten more than they really want to swallow. I am aware that this will sound 
reactionary to many ears, but I nevertheless believe it to be true. 


Dissatisfaction with Dewey has more often led to unofficial revisions and adaptions 
than to the use of another classification. The reason for this is not far to seek. The only 
alternative scheme worth serious consideration in a British library, the Subjeé Classification, 
has undergone no revision whatever since 1914. Many who were quite convinced of the 
superiority of Brown to Dewey not unnaturally shrank from the nh of bringing it up to 
date for their own purposes and took the line of least resistance by adopting Dewey. At 
length, however, a revised edition of Brown is being prepared, and it remains to be seen 
whether or not it will come too late to exercise any influence on the future of classification 
in Great Britain. 


When a classification scheme has been left untouched for over twenty years, its revision 
is no light task. It is obvious that one of two methods may be adopted by the revisers. They 
may (1) leave the outline of the scheme untouched and content themselves with making 
whatever additions may be necessary, or they may (2) re-cast the scheme as a whole in the 
light of such criticism as it has received. I earnestly hope that in this case the former method 
will prevail. The outline of the Subje& Classification Stood the test of time remarkably 
well. None of the criticisms brought against the placing of subjeés are of very serious 
importance, and the scheme as it stands is Togical, easy to apply and use, and as near to bein 
a one place classification as we are likely to get for some time. Moreover, as Brown hims 
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epee out long ago, the classification is by no means a cast iron one, and if the reasons ‘which 
ed to the placing of certain subjects are not convincing to a librarian it is an easy matter for 
him to make modifications. But, if confusion unutterable to users of the classification is to 
be avoided, it is necessary that these modifications should be kept out of the printed schedules. 


The work of revision, then, in my opinion, should be confined to making additions, 
and it is quite obvious that a good deal must be done in this way. Class B, C, D (Physical 
Science) needs very thorough expansion, and Classes O to W (History and Geography) 
need many new subdivisions under countries for monarchs and rulers subsequent to 1914, 
as well as a certain amount of alteration on account of the territorial changes in Europe and 
elsewhere at the end of the Great War. Indeed, every class needs many additions. In this 
connexion readers of THe Lrsrary Wortp will have seen the printed list of those in use 
at the Bethnal Green Public Libraries. This is an excellent example of the proper way in 
which additions to the classification should be made. It would be difficult to find better 
places for the new subjeéts than the ones chosen, and it is a tribute to the flexibility of Brown’s 
original scheme as well as to the care of Mr. Vale that the additions can be made so readily. 
I hope, however, that alterations such as the removal of E735 (Tea) to 1886, and of E887 
(Potatoes) to 1227 will not find their way into the new edition. There is much to be said 
for them in practice, but their incorporation into the printed scheme would be an example 
of the sort of re-ca$sting I believe it wiser to avoid. 


The question of the Categorical Tables is a rather difficult one. It is generally agreed 
that they are too long. Yet, on the whole, I think it would be better to leave them as they 
Stand. They have done no harm whatever in their existing form as nobody dreams of using 
all of them, and at any rate some of the ingenious combinations that can be obtained from 
their use have provided a measure of amusement to assistants in their lighter moods and 
no small amount of opportunity for humour on the part of writers and leéturers on classifica- 
tion. It would be a pity if examples such as Agoo.815 (Sheriffs of Science in General) were 


to disappear from our textbooks. 


It remains briefly to consider the question of a specific versus a relative index. Here 
opinion is sharply divided, and I cannot do more than state my own. I believe that the 
reasons which led Brown to describe every published relative index as ‘‘ imperfeé, sele&tive, 
and confusing ” still retain their force, and I hope that those responsible for the revised 


Subje& Classification will retain the specific index. 


What the effec of the new edition will be nobody of course can tell, though one may 
indeed hope that one result may be a wider use of this essentially British classification by 
British libraries. At any rate the revision will attraét fresh attention to the matter, besides 
being an incalculable boon to those already using the classification. It is fortunate that the 
work is in the hands of Mr. J. D. Stewart, who is better qualified to undertake it than any 
man living. The publishers have already stressed the importance of librarians sending to 
them lists of the additions in use in their own libraries. A careful comparison of these with 
one another under the able editorship of Mr. Stewart should result in a revision that will 
serve us in good stead for the next decade. 


Librarians have witnessed the passing of Mudies with a certain sympathetic regret. Old 
and revered amongst subscription libraries, in later years it seems not to have made its pace 
in competition with the thousand and one “ twopenny ” and other book-suppliers. It must 
have been comforting to many, we hope, of the workers there, to learn that Harrods were 
taking over the stock and many of themselves. So it was announced, but there are probably 
some whose lives were a in Mudies who now look for work, To hear of some solution 


of their problem would 


pleasant, 
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Why Intermediate Departments ? 


By W. Franx B. Jones. 


HavING recently completed five years in charge of an Intermediate Department, I feel that 
an outline of the service that would be required might be of value to those interested in the 
subject. 

A town with a population of 150,000 produces about 2,000 school leavers a year, of whom, 
during the following three years, 1,000 may be expected to join the Intermediate Department. 
Such an enrolment is brought about by talks from members of the Library Staff and the 
Juvenile Employment Officers during the last term at school. These latter do exceedingly 
important work among the children leaving school; apart from giving advice on employ- 
ment and information about the libraries, they urge children to find interests for their leisure 
time and develop healthy associations. There are about thirty clubs, with a membership of 
about 2,000, in such a town, all affiliated to the local Juvenile Organisations Committee. 

These factors, of course, vary according to the nature of the town; there would be a 
difference between a distri€t composed of retired people and another of members of the 
artisan class, and the amounts made available by the Higher Education Authorities for the 
use of the ].0.C’s determine the extent of their work. 

In the average town the presence of the “ counter attractions ” together with employ- 
ment which commences soon after leaving school, and often not leaving a child free until 
seven in the evening, and the necessity for homework and study for examinations, all bring 
about a heavy toll on the newly enrolled members. Out of an original membership of 3,000 
acquired over three years, only about half remain, using at any one time about 2,000 books, 
of which a third are always non-fiction. 

Branch Intermediate Departments are expensive. A minimum branch stock should not 
be less than 2,000 volumes, the total stock available being about 8,000. But, in spite of costs, 
the importance of adolescence and the urgency of its problems remain. They are not the less 
urgent because they are so difficult. Although there have been improvements in educational 
practice there still exists the reaétion to school, and young people are more tempted to try 
their wings socially than scholastically. The result is that much nursing is required to retain 
200 of the original enrolment of a thousand and transfer them to the adult sections. However, 
a good foundation should have been laid by bringing them into early contaé with the library 
and this will be built on later when they return. For this reason full co-operation between all 
departments and the Intermediate should be maintained. In justice to the readers and the 
fullest service for them, the department must not be self-contained. 

It must be remembered that adolescence is a time when social life develops rapidly, and 
life seems to offer many attraétions in so many ways—friends of either sex, cinemas, cycling, 
clubs, sport, knitting, radio, no homework and more pocket money; apart from the office 
boy’s newspaper and the typist’s Daily Mirror, and the tuppenny library for both. It is an 
exceptional child, perhaps a snobbish child or an unhealthy one, who still prefers reading to 
other occupations, and we may be doing the others a disservice in trying too hard to retain 
them. Books are to serve life and consequently we must bring people to the understanding 
that Public Libraries are always available when needed. Libraries are only one, if a valuable, 
means to life’s development. They may be our main interest and their use our principal 
concern, but there are some people who, for longer or shorter periods, do not pod and do 
not want to. We may pray for these, but let us give thanks for the rest ! 

The time comes when books will be required and memories of library service in days 
past may bring back the reader, a reader familiar with the sight of books and not dismayed 
by a catalogue. Here the value of earlier co-operation and visits to other seétions becomes 
apparent. It may be argued that this service may be given by the Children’s Department, 
but nevertheless I believe adolescence is a special period—a junior or adolescent mentality 
may persist through life, but puberty and its attendant outlook and requirements only happens 
once. In the upper forms of the local Grammar School, when the Intermediate Department 
was formed, we welcomed it with enthusiasm. We rather felt that the Children’s Library 
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was behind us or beneath us, and that somehow the Adult Library could not “ speak to our 
condition ” and few of us used it. We did not consider ourselves affronted because treated 
cea We felt glad (in fact, rather proud) that there was going to be a library for us, 
where, as we later tound, it was much easier to find the books in which we were mos 
interested, and which we wanted most. Needless to say we began later to look forward to 
transfer to the Adult Libraries and appreciated the service that enabled us to borrow there 
when we were ready for it. We were growing up, and felt again that the fourteens and 
fifteens were a little below us, and it was time we took our place among older people. By 
this time the Intermediate Department had played its part, and we were prepared for the 
larger and more complicated system and it seemed much less imposing and awe inspiring at 
sixteen plus than at thirteen plus. 

Books and staff and service must be provided in some form somewhere for the 
adolescents in a town. Their interests are as wide as adults’ and they take them as seriously, 
making inquiries, reserving or suggesting books in their later years with a full sense of 
responsibility and on terms of equality with the staff. In an Adult Department these aétivities 
may be inhibited by the thought that he or she as a reader is not old enough to claim attention 
among so many older people. 

The staff should be young and friendly towards the readers, many of whom are very shy 
and consequently a little slow in realising all they may do, and what they may reasonably ask 
for. Every inquiry should be oukenal and treated seriously. The young people have not 
the experience of relative values that develops with years and any suggestion of superiority 
from the staff may eStrange a reader for a long time. The age of adolescence is the most 
sensitive in a child’s life, and impressions and confidences made then colour his later develop- 
ment and set standards of expectation for many years to come. 

The two obvious groupings are catered for in the public services, childhood and man- 
hood ; but at the transition period, when so much sympathy and help is needed, so little is 
offered. Taken from school when their minds are most receptive, and ready to go on to fields 
hitherto undreamed of and out of reach, they are too often thrust into uninteresting and 
unsatisfying employment, with a little more pocket money and a slight increase in independence 
as the only compensations. Thus, with the impression that most learning involves teaching, 
and glad to be rid of it, what wonder is it that a free choice of books only connotes stories 
and entertainment for them? To place them among the books of an Adult Department is 
only to confirm this tendency, for they cannot be expeéted to hold the wider view when no 
ae experience has been able to indicate it for them. The result is they take the line of 
east resistance, fall on the “‘ shorts and merries,” and a reader is lost, at least for a time. It is 
sad to see a bright scholar spend his or her first year after school lost in Wallace, Rowlands 
and Co., for the want of being introduced to equally absorbing but much better books. 

I do not overlook what can be offered by special assistance from the staff, or even special 
colleétions in Junior or Adult Departments. But children and young people from fourteen 
to seventeen need personal attention more than any other age. I have worked with all ages, 
and am convinced that more permanent good or harm between a reader and the library can 
be done during those years that separate childhood from manhood, than at any other time. 
I probably know more of my readers in proportion to the total than is possible in many adult 
and children’s departments, and have realised what an important time adolescence is for the 
making of character and personality. 

The grinning boys and giggling girls are too often the result of the hit or miss approach 
of society to the problems of adolescence. It is not often brought home te us as librarians, 
but the largest incidence of petty lawlessness is among adolescents. This is: 1ard faé, but it 
shows that all is not well with the attitude of society to this part of the ufe of our future 
citizens. Having worked with these young people for five years, I am sure it is not general 
and need not be, but I can also see that with many it is a near thing, and where in a few cases 
it leads to petty larceny and pointless misdemeanours, in many others it only goes so far as 
making the boy or girl awkward and a nuisance both to himself and others. New powers are 
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coming to the adolescent, and he realises it. The problem is far from being entirely ours, 
but it is there, and if by means of talks, books, exhibitions, cinema shows, or other library 
activities we can help in the work of inspiring and suggesting dire€tion to those newl 
developing forces in the child, through the agency of special “ intermediate ” service, we shall 
be playing our part as a social force. 


Classification in University and College Libraries 


By Joun L. THoRNTON. 


CLASSIFICATION is of great importance in every library, and to-day, when numerous schemes 
are in existence, it is extremely difficult for librarians to determine which is most suitable 
for their individual requirements. No two libraries present identical neuen and university 
and college libraries are particularly difficult to cater for. Many of these are comparativel 
ancient foundations, often with collections of books scattered over the buildings in mite | 
rooms, perhaps with antique fittings and equipment, for although some university libraries 
are frequently being extended, it is often existing premises that are converted into libraries. 
All university libraries must provide a large amount of store room, as very few volumes are 
discarded, and this has resulted in a peculiar State of affairs as far as classification is concerned. 

Many universities adhere to the fixed location method of classification, or employ home- 
made schemes. Others use different schemes for various seétional libraries, in which 
cases a peculiar muddle exists in the minds of all users, except perhaps the library staff. For 
instance, one college library uses fixed location for the stores and several of the seétional 
libraries ; but also has colleétions of books arranged chronologically, according to Dewey, 
and classifies medical pamphlets by the Brussels expansion ! 

Both Dewey and the Library of Congress schemes have their adherents among university 
librarians, each having approximately the same number of supporters, while the Brussels 
expansion is apparently only in use for the classification of books in two university libraries. 

From information kindly supplied by the Library Association Information Bureau, acknow- 
ledged to be incomplete, it appears that only nine university libraries employ the Library 
of Congress scheme, while it is noteworthy that the majority use “ home-made ” schemes. 
It is feared that much that is evil is hidden beneath this familiar appellation, many in fad, 
being fixed location, or corrupt forms of subjeét arrangement. Others are classified according 
to scholarly schemes evolved by their librarians, taking into consideration the individual 
requirements of the foundations, but it is a faét that many university and college libraries 
are classified by unsatisfa€tory methods, continuing along paths laid down in the dim past. 

It is surprising that so many university libraries are still classified according to the 
Dewey scheme, when many public librarians find that the classes are not expanded frequently 
enough to keep pace with modern research. One would think that the Brussels expansion 


.would attraé&t more admirers, as it is comparatively easy to switch over to this from Dewey. 


Perhaps the English translation under the title Universal Decimal Classification, will become 
more popular, although it is not being published in a form calculated to bring about this step. 

The Library of Congress scheme is growing in popularity among university librarians, 
but it requires urgent and frequent revision. Furthermore it might be issued in one volume, 
complete with index, to advantage. 

Several special libraries have evolved most interesting schemes to suit their individual 
requirements, as at the Warburg Institute and the London School of Hygiene, but it is seldom 
that these can be used to advantage in other libraries, without substantial alterations. 

University libraries are particularly difficult to classify, each presenting fresh problems, 
for often they consist of about a score of seétional libraries situated in close proximity to the 
appropriate departments, perhaps under the eyes of professors who expeét the volumes to 
be arranged as they desire. Added to this there are the disadvantages caused by works bein 
duplicated in these branch libraries, and the faét that extensive stores, and perhaps a pa 
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reference collection must be provided, so that it will be appreciated that the classification 
problem becomes a very real one. 

Mr. B. M. Headicar, in The Library of the Future, 1936, describes the popular method 
of arranging books in university libraries on the Continent, where open-access is Still rare. 
The volumes are shelved according to a progressive or accession number, so that the subjeés 
are hopelessly mixed. An analytical subje& catalogue is provided, which, it is claimed, 
renders the syStem of more value than if the books themselves were arranged by subjeé. 
Doubtless this method has certain advantages, but it could not be tolerated where borrowers 
are allowed access to the stock. 

It is probable that most university and college libraries using the recognised schemes 
of classification, only do so after suitably doétoring them to suit their requirements. Classes 
are extended and often entire seétions rebuilt to render the schemes usable in libraries that 
consist, generally speaking, of a number of special colleétions. 

There is no existing scheme of classification particularly suitable for the arrangement 
of university and college libraries, but it is a faét that many of these libraries are in urgent 
need of re-classification. Existing schemes are not revised often enough, for one thing, 
and it is to be deplored that librarians should be compelled to evolve different schemes for 
similar purposes, when the growth of co-operation demands a certain standardization of 
routine methods. 


Humour in the Library—and out of it 
By T. M. Cowsan. 


Ir librarians kept a record of all the “ Queer Requests” they received, some wonderful 
Stories of human slips and failings would come to light. The amount of humour which 
enlivens library hours, though not proverbial, is nevertheless great, and the man with the 
defective memory, or the person who is very sure of what he or she wants, provide a welcome 
break in the daily round of pleasing people’s taste. 

A rather diminutive person entered a library one day and asked for a ‘‘ History of the 
Norman Conquest in one volume.” 

The librarian, wondering, said: “In one volume, sir! Surely you are mistaken ?” 

“No, I’ve had it before,” was the reply. “ It’s a small blue book.” 

A search was made for the book, but all that could be found answering to the descrip- 
tion was a big, five-volume treatise on the Conquest. . 

At last the librarian was forced to admit defeat. “I’m sorry, I can’t find it myself. 
Perhaps if you cared to look around the reference room with me, you might see it.” 

And sure enough the book was found. It was not exaétly as the man had said, a history 
of the Conquest, though there was a relationship for the book was “ William the Conqueror.” 

Taste in books is rather a queer thing. The most extraordinary people choose the most 
ordinary books, and so we have professors reading love stories; and, on the other hand, 
many working-men read highbrow literature. I knew a poacher who devoured Gibbon’s 
“ Decline and Fall” from beginning to end, interrupting his studies to go out on his nefarious 
errands, then coming back after a night’s poaching to enjoy his wanderings into the 
dim 

S coals workman had a great reputation among his cronies for being a bit 
of a “ knowing one,” and as he always seemed to be correét, there were few who would 
“ bet him on it.” 

Somehow he seemed to know everything, whether it had happened a decade or a month 
before. ‘Funerals, race-winners, deaths, the name and address of the local man who grew 
the prize cabbage, all reeled from his tongue with equal facility, and till others became wary 
he raked in a tidy sum in bets. 

As he was never seen spending his nights in the reference room of the local library, 
the rest were at a loss as to where he found his knowledge until they discovered that he spent 


y> 
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the spare moments of his dinner hour reading up the matter about which they had been 
ar, 

From a librarian to a minister seems a far step, yet many librarians have officiated as 
laymen preachers and by so doing have added lustre to their reputations. But the joke 
certainly went against a gentleman, now deceased, who had accepted an invitation to preach 
up in a little church in the North of Scotland, where in those days Gaelic was almost wholly 
spoken. 

_ Having arrived rather early on the Saturday, the word soon got round that the “ librarian 
fellow ” was in the village, and while, the visitor was out walling he was buttonholed by 
an elder of the church. 

“T hear, sir, that you are the man who is going to speak the morn,” said the elder. 

“ That is correé&.” 

“ Do ye ken the Gaelic ?” asked the native. 

The librarian smiled. ‘‘ Oh, only a few words, so I will have to preach in English,” 
he answered. 

The elder raised his eyes to the skies and said, expressively, and in a tone of resignation : 
“Ah, weel, I suppose we’ll have to take what the Lord will send us.” 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear Hypra, 


Your last letter was not addressed to me and I have no wish to survey again the successes 
and the failures of the Scarborough Conference. Even the 


ANNUAL GENERAL, 


Stimulating though it was, is little more than a memory. But in your letter to Triton you 
had something to say about committees and this is a matter very near my own heart. 

I suppose that most of us make our first contaéts with committee when we are assiduously 
sorting issue or performing some other minor duty in the counter of the lending library or, 
unhappily, have nothing better to do at the exaét moment that Councillor Blank enters 
than to look for something to perform with. Then we hear the voice of authority wanting 
to know if it can’t speak to the Librarian and we hasten to find first the senior assistant. He 
would be in the counter himself were a fair lady not exaéting his entire, but not entirely 
unwilling, attention to her literary requirements among the fiction shelves. A hasty whisper, 
a greeting and the voice of authority passes on to other fields. 

When we have passed examinations and how 


Ripicutousty Easy 


the L.A. exams. are, in spite of all the assertions of the young fry to the contrary, and have 
passed the best years of our lives in the service of a grateful authority or have changed to 
another, we become seniors and meet committee men occasionally in the library or out of 
it as man to man, or sub-man to superman. As deputies we may meet them even in the 
sanctity of a committee room at the Town Hall or Central Library, and finally, as chiefs, we 
may even slip out for a quick one with the Chairman. A strange eventful history, isn’t it ? 

I put forward no claims to efficiency in the art of handling men but I always enjoy my 
committee meetings, with their succession of brain against brain, wit against wit and half wit 
against nitwit. I suppose that there are areas in which all the members of the library com- 
mittee are well educated and convinced of the purpose of the service. If any of the other 
Greeks, or your own good self, should chance to be in one of these areas I hope that they or 
you will write and tell me all about it. At first thought they may seem to be in an enviable 
position, but I wonder. . . . Competent people are often very “ Static in their ideology,” 
as the young gentleman in the 
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GREEN SHIRT AND Back BEARD 
says to me when he chances to run across an unwilling listener during his regular searches 
for more Marxian analysis. I should like to know and hear a lot more about highly educated 
committees before I came to any personal conclusions. 

My committee, your’s, I expec, and the committees of most of us, are a mixed lot. | 
pride myself on about four well educated members, in the ordinary sense. I have a gem 
of a chairman who has had little formal education but has those gifts of foresight and stability 
and a genius for delegating responsibility which mean so much to a chief. The rest of the 
twelve (we don’t meet on Fridays) include several shop-keepers, active, inactive and retired, 
and a pensioned government official who was for long the bitterest council opponent of 
Staff superannuation but, fortunately, a Mrs. Partington. (Was she an old woman?) All but 
two of the twelve are members of the majority party. The others are thundering good 
fellows and are anxious to help the library all they can. Since, however, party feeling is 
apt to run high, I have to avoid them as much as possible and often to treat their suggestions 
at committee with less than the consideration which they deserve. If I back them 
up at committee they are as good as lost whereas if I bring them forward myself, or, better 
still, can tactfully persuade a member of the majority to bring them forward for me then there 
is seldom much difficulty. 

What is your own opinion of women on committees ? 1 have never had more than a 
light sprinkling on the committees which I have served. It is true that none of my towns 
were ever active, as far as 1 have been able to discover, in the feminist cause, and my experience 
may be unusual, but I can honestly say that for all the good women members have ever done 
my libraries they might just as well never have been there. I have found that they seldom 
plough a lonely furrow (is this characteristic of their sex ?) and, to change the metaphor, 
wait to see 

Wuicw Way rHe WIND Is BLOWING 
before they cast their votes. I have met only one exception on a library committee and she 
was a poor and ineffective speaker. ; 

I believe that I have a reputation for brevity, a reputation which friend Eratosthenes 
might do well to copy, but the Editor advises me to “‘ spread myself.” (Heaven knows that 
I would much rather spread myself in the delicately adjusted construction of wood and 
canvas which I can see through the French window.) Perhaps you will forgive me if I switch 
off women on committees and turn on to women on library staffs. Mr. Sharp is reported 
to have expressed bewilderment at the latest A.L.A. conference, in seeing such an over- 
whelming proportion of women delegates. We are 

TREADING THE AMERICAN Roap, 
I think, and the difficulties which many London librarians appear to be experiencing in 
obtaining boy juniors will increase the tendency. But tendencies apart, do you like mixed 
Staffs ? Would you like a woman for your deputy or as your chief? If you wouldn’t like it 
but have already got it, what about it? I know little enough about women. 
No Man Knows Asout WoMEN. 

He who is believed to know much about the sex or who boasts that he does usually knows 
only one sort of woman. Mr. Ludovici has written books about women and I have read 
them, but they, like all the other literature on the fair sex, left me very little wiser than before. 
Since I have only one wife and no daughters my own experience is scanty. If it were possible 
and reasonably easy for us (men—that is) to draw up some useful “ Principles of Woman” 
and, of course, issue this invaluable guide in book form, generalisation about women in 
libraries would be a good deal easier. As it is I still don’t feel too happy about women making 
a career of it. They come to us, fresh from school, usually take more readily to the innu- 
merable pettinesses which make up the work of a junior assistant and show much more 
— than boys. On the other hand, as they glide into their twenties, marriage possibilities 

gin to dawn, if they haven’t dawned already. Husbands are sought (not openly or visibly, 
of course, except in the soap adverts.). Since marriage is still the chief career for women 
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and since most women and husbands and employers still think, like Hitler, that the woman’s 
lace is in the home, then that really full attention which an ambitious junior has to give to 
t job and her profession tends to disappear. In fact, to put it crudely, 


Tue Lapy Hancs On Untiz Sue Gers Orr. 

I know very well that a certain percentage of the female sex can never get married, 
under our system of monogamy that is ; certain numbers of women seem to lack the desire 
and the flair for marriage, for it is certainly the most difficult career of all, and it is inevitable 
that we should look forward to an increasing number of women seniors, deputies and chiefs. 
Even so, I can’t help feeling that few women will ever gain that wholehearted knowledge 
of men (Mankind) and manners which charaéterise a useful librarian. Not that all male 
librarians are useful, of course. And it isn’t much good telling me about the small number 
of undoubtedly successful women librarians, since we cannot know what a man would have 
done in their place or how much special consideration was given to the women. 

I think it must be our very lack of exaé&t knowledge about women which causes us to 
talk about them so much but I don’t propose to go any further. If you are prepared, however, 
to write at any length about women as committee members or as members of library staffs, 
then I should much like to hear about it. 

Another matter on which I want information is how far committees have long and 
wearying meetings of hours at a stretch and how far they are as short as some I know. 
Monthly meetings in my area rarely take more than twenty minutes, often no more than 
ten (Believe me, its quite true!) and I know of several others. If we accept the view, 
and can persuade the committee to like effet, that its responsibility is to guide policy and to 
leave the librarian to carry it out, then I can’t for the life of me see how committees can sit 
for the time they are reported to sit in some towns. Long talks over books I can under- 
Stand. I encourage these at my own Books Sub-committee after my list has been passed. 
But why over other business except in exceptional circumstances? How and why some 
committees do what they do is beyond my (average) comprehension. Can you throw any 
light on this ? 

Well I seem to have written this letter entirely in the form of lengthy questions and 
should in fairness to you, sign myself Socrates. If I did this, however, I could only expe& 
hemlock and, instead, I want water from the Pierian spring. Do I get it ? 

Vale ! EvRIPIDEs. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LETTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Lrprary Wor 


The Brookline Public Library, Massachusetts, maintains in its annual report for 1936 
that the most serious problem facing it is that of stopping the loss of books by theft and 
carelessness. The report informs us that the library completes an inventory in two years ; 
each year of all branch books, of fistion, of children’s books, of the reference alcoves and 
of half the non-fiction. There have been lost a varying number of books, which in 1912 was 
149, but in 1936 has risen to 1,208. This is on a circulation of 449,590—roughly one for 
every 370 books issued. The only known remedy, the librarian suggests, is a desk at the 
exit of the library where books can be checked to make sure that they have been properly 
charged. Losses from open access libraries are a matter about which most librarians on both 
sides of the water are discreetly silent, but it is probable that the “ safe-guarded ” open access 
system, which means wickets controlled by the staff, is the best means yet devised for prevent- 
ing loss. No method known has been able to prevent the degradations of the deliberate 
thief. The tendency in England is to revert to the American plan of no wickets, but it must 
be confessed that the experience of our American brethren does not encourage the belief 
that there will be few losses under the system. It may be that some library in England still 
takes stock annually, and if there is an open access library which does so, we should be very 
glad to know what the results of the inquisition are. 
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Obituary 

British librarianship is poorer for the death, 
after four years of uncertain health, of Mr. 
Septimus A. Pitt, the city librarian of Glasgow, 
which we regret to record occurred at the end 
of August. It is possible to attribute to him 
the creation of the modern Glasgow library 
system, which, especially in its planning of 
branch libraries, has had much influence. He 
was of quiet but unusually forceful personality, 
his mind being one of the most lucid and care- 
fully balanced we have known, and his control 
of discussions on library matters was probably 
unique. We hope to give in our next number 
some account of his life, his work at Coventry 
and Glasgow, for the Library Association of 
which in 1934 he was the distinguished head, 
for the Board of Education Public Library 
Committee, and as a library ambassador to 
America and South Africa. 


Tue death of Henry Keatley Moore, B.A., 
B.Mus., ].P., announced in The Times as 
having occurred on August 11th at the age of 
91, removed one of the makers of the Croydon 
Public Libraries and a leading lay advocate for 
many years of public libraries. He became a 
member of the Libraries Committee in 1893 ; 
he studied the open access system when it 
was installed in 1895 at Clerkenwell, forming 
a life-long friendship with James Duff Brown, 
and through his advocacy the open access 
system was adopted at Croydon when the new 
Central Library was opened in 1896. He 
became vice-chairman in 1900, and in 1902 
chairman, and held that office for twelve years. 
Altogether he gave forty years of service to 
the committee, gave the first library talk at 
Croydon, instituted public Shakespeare read- 
ings, gave regular concerts of part singing 
with a brilliant choir which he conduéted for 
twenty-nine years, was first President of the 
Staff Guild, and working with Mr. Stanley 
Jast—and perhaps sometimes slightly curbing 
the at that time almost volcanic aétivity of the 
latter—made the reputation which the Croydon 
Libraries have enjoyed. Mr. Keatley Moore 
occasionally attended conferences of the 
Library Association, and at the 1917 confer- 
ence read a paper on Libraries of Municipal 
Reference, which showed him to be well in 
advance of his generation, 


Personal News 


Miss Elsie Graham has been appointed 
junior assistant at the Whitehaven Public 
Library. 

A. R. Hardman, F.L.A., Librarian of the 
Kensington Branch Library, Liverpool Public 
Libraries, has gained a Second Class Certificate 
in the City and Guilds of London Institute 
Examination in Bookbinding (Forwarding— 
Final Grade). 

W. S. Haugh, F.L.A., Librarian of the 
Branch Libraries Co-ordination Department, 
Liverpool Public Libraries, has gained the 
B.A.(Hons.) degree in Classics at the external 
examination of the University of London. 

Frank Higenbottam, F.L.A.(Dip.), Senior 
Assistant al Chief Cataloguer, Bootle Public 
Libraries, was among the successful candi- 
dates at the June B.A. Examinations of the 
London University. 

W. Frank B. Jones, F.L.A., Branch 
Librarian, Walthamstow Public Libraries 
(formerly Librarian-in-Charge, Intermediate 
Department), to be  Librarian-in-Charge, 
Central Lending Department, Hendon Public 
Libraries. 

Miss I. J. Little, A.L.A., of Hove Public 
Library, has obtained the degree of B.A. 

Miss Winifred H. Lord, A.L.A., Senior 
Assistant, Whitehaven Public Library, to be 
Librarian, Wellingborough Public Library. 

Miss Ethel Wickens, Librarian-in-Charge, 
Powell Juvenile Library, Wigan, to be Assistant 
Librarian in the States of Jersey Junior Library, 
St. Helier. 


Library Topics 
[The Editor of Tue Lrsrary Worxip would be if 

Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interefi 

relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 

Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than th 

fir t of each month.| 

ALTRINCHAM.—A new branch has been 
opened at Park Road, Temperley. It is taste- 
fully designed and provides services for adults 
and juniors. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—Number four of the 
Quarterly Record is to hand. Besides the usual 
list of additions two reproduétions of old 
Bournemouth are given—one, the Bath Hotel 
c. 1845, and two, the Pier Approach, c. 1855. 

CAMBRIDGE.—In the Cambridge Record 
and Booklift for July is a valuable article on 
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THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W.| 


invite you 
to inspect their stock of 
Secondhand Books at their 


NEW SHOWROOMS 


which will be opened about 
the middle of September at 


47 MARYLEBONE LANE, LONDON, W.|I 


Special Quotations for Quantities 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD. 


A DRAM OF FOLLY. M. FatRey. 
Most absorbing story of the introduction of the mechanical age. 7/6 net 
LEAVING HOME AND COUNTRY. E. GRENIER. 
Enthralling novel of life and love in Java. 7/6 net 
MARGARET—-THE WOOD NYMPH. Joun S. SANDBACH. 
Powerful romance, centred round a fascinating Wood Nymph. 7/6 net 
UNCLE AND NIECE. W. J. Moon. 
Original and striking novel—strongly sustained interest. 7/6 net 
THE OGLALA PRINCESS. JEROME SULLIVAN. 
Splendid, exciting new novel of America in the Red Indian days. 6/- net 
THE SEVEN SEVENS OF REVELATION. G. Lock. 
A comprehensive treatise on the Revelations. 4/6 net 
TALES OF THE WEST COUNTRY. A. SALMON. 
All the allure of the West, with its legends and stories, in a volume of stories. 3/6 net 
INGLEWOOD. Patrick G. BARKER. 
Adventure of Robin Hood’s days. Intensely interesting. 3/- net 
WHITE BIRDS. MARGARET EVANS CLARKE. 
Collection of original poems—various themes. 2/6 net 
COURT BY PROCEEDINGS. R. Smrrs. 
Fiction of a high order, and of sustained interest. 2/6 net 
POEMS. WESTBOURNE Ray. 
Poems of a high standard, and of general appeal. 2/- net 


THE ABOVE BOOKS MAY BE ORDERED OF ANY LIBRARY OR 

BOOKSELLER. CURRENT CATALOGUE FREE, ON APPLICATION; 

AND THE PUBLISHERS INVITE MSS. OF ALL TYPES FOR PROMPT 
PUBLICATION. 


29, LUDGATE HILL LONDON, E.C.4 
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“ Cambridgeshire in a.p. 1800,” by H. C. 
Darby, author of the “ Historical Geography 
of Great Britain.” It is illustrated by two 
maps. 

COVENTRY.—During the year 1936-37 
1,103,567 books were issued from the libraries 
for home reading, an increase of 21,198 as 
compared with the previous year. 

DARLINGTON.—The July Public Library, 
Museum and Art Gallery Record and Booklift 
gives a good list of additions. We note that 
no entries are annotated. 

DERBYSHIRE.—A School Museum Ser- 
vice has now been Started by the Derbyshire 
Education Committee. Among the many 
items available on loan are archite¢tural charts 
and models, cases illustrating design in 
pottery, glassware, food value charts and 
export materials from various countries. The 
whole system is explained most lucidly in a 
— just to hand, where thanks are paid 
to the help given by the Leicester Public 
Museum Committee, where one of the best 
schemes is in operation. A reading list, 
The Study of the Bible, with an introduc- 
tion by Dr. Basil A. Yearlee, has just been 
issued, 

FULHAM.—Fulham’s handy list of addi- 
tions is so inclusive that it might well serve 
as a checklist to smaller libraries. An attraéctive 
leaflet, Introducing Fulham Public Libraries, has 
just been issued. 

HEREFORDSHIRE.—Farm and Garden: 
books for the farmer, the amateur gardener and all 
interefled in agriculture, just issued by the 
Herefordshire County Libraries, is one of the 
best and most extensive lists we have seen on 
the subjedt. 

HOSPITAL LIBRARIES.—The Hospital 
Library and Guild has issued a pamphlet 
explaining the purpose and progress of the 
hospital library movement. 

HYDE.—lIn the July Bookman is an editorial 
on the work of the librarian which will be 
interesting reading for the “ general public ” 
no doubt. Mr. Richards rightly stresses book 
seleétion as the most important function of the 
librarian. 

KETTERING.—The Public Library Com- 
mittee agreed at their last meeting to allow 
borrowers to take out extra books during the 
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holiday season. This experiment has proved 
both popular and successful. 


LEEDS.—In conneétion with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s recent “ recall to 
religion ” comes an extensive list of books on 
theology from Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—The Leicester Museum and 
Art Gallery arranged a special Coronation 
Exhibition of Portraits relating to the Counties 
of Leicestershire and Rutland. Nearly a 
hundred works were exhibited on loan from 
private collections of, amongst others, the 
Duke of Rutland, the Earl of Lanesborough, 
the Countess of Gainsborough, Sir Arthur 
Hazlerigg and W. H. M. Finch, Esq. An 
excellent catalogue with notes on many of 
the sitters was published. 


LIVERPOOL.—The Commercial Reference 
Library has been transferred to temporary 
premises ereéted on the Exchange Flags. The 
Exchange Buildings, in which the Library was 
inaugurated twenty years ago, are being demol- 
ished and will be replaced by a modern build- 
ing in which the Library will be given more 
extensive accommodation. 


MIDDLESEX.—Books for All is one of 
the best bulletins we have come across. We 
think it can be said of it that the public would 
read it for itself and not for particulars of the 
books given. 

NORWICH. — In the July-September 
Readers’ Guide is a very good list on Ben 
Jonson, whose Tercentenary occurs this year. 

PADDINGTON.—A_ Service in Books is 
the title of an attractive brochure giving par- 
ticulars of the library service. 

PORTSMOUTH. — The new Portsmouth 
Reader continues full of interest. In the July 
issue is a note on the late City Librarian, 
Mr. James Hutt, and a list of books on 
Aeronautics. 

PRESTON.—From the Junior 
comes a Liff of stories with biftorical back- 
grounds. \t is arranged under period headings. 

SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—An 
Article by Margaret Brash on “ The Age of 
Books ” and a list of books suitable for reading 
at Coronation time are the chief features of the 
May issue of the bright little Bulletin issued by 
the S. and P. Libraries Committee, 
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Appreciations of the First Edition. 
“An excellent volume for its purpose. . . . The work will long remain a standard.” 
—Library Association Record. 
“The best English book on Cataloguing since the 1913 Quinn. . 
An invaluable book. “— Library Assistant. 
“‘A worth while contribution to the literature of cataloguing.’’——-Library Journal 


CATALOGUING 


A TEXTBOOK FOR USE IN LIBRARIES 


By Henry A. SHARP, F.L.A. (Deputy Librarian of the Croydon Public Libraries). Author of 
“The Approach to Librarianship,’’ “ Libraries and Librarianship in America.” With an 
Introduction by L. Stanley Jast, M.A., F.L.A. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xxii+474. 16 Plates and Illus. 18s. net. 


Encouraged by the favourable reception given to the first edition, the author has striven 
to make the new edition still more useful to students and to practising cataloguers alike. 

It has been so re-arranged and enlarged that it will fit in with the new Examination Syllabus 
of the Library Association if and when it is put into operation, and yet, at the same time, provide 
adequate guidance for students concerned with the syllabus as it stands, and with the oral tuition 
given at the University of London School of Librarianship. 

Entirely new chapters have been added on 

Catalogue Indexes. 
County Library Catalogues and Cataloguing. 
Classification and Cataloguing. 

The chapters on Subject Entries, Modern Practice, General Principles, Selective Cataloguing, 
and Annotation have been considerably enlarged, and every other chapter has been gone over 
and added to or amended in some way that the experience of the last two years has shown to 
be desirable. 

The number of practical examples has been increased to fifty. Several new illustrations 
and some fresh examples of printed catalogue work have been added. 

The four chapters dealing with the Joint Code Rules for the Main Entry have been remodelled 
so that the illustrative examples are embodied in the explanations of the rules themselves. 

Special Cataloguing has been dealt with at greater length; new aspects of it have been 
added, such as Gramophone records, Films and Micro-Photographs, and specimens of special 
catalogue entries have been included. 

The list of Definitions has been revised and augmented as has seemed necessary. 


CHAPTERS. 
1. General Principles. 14. Methods of Displaying 
2. Modern Practice. 15. Guides to the Public in ine Ue Use of G of Catalogues. 
3. — Forms of Catalogues and their 16. Some Indexes. 
Purposes. 17. Preparation for the Press, Styles of Printing 
4. Rules for ag? ponte Entry : the Title, Imprint, and Proof-Reading. 
Collatio: 18. The Cataloguing 

5. Rules for the Main Entry : Personal Authors. 19. meee & of Practical Cataloguing. 
6. Rules for the Main Entry : Corporate 20. Special Cataloguing. 

Authorship. 21. County Library Catalogues and a 
7. Rules for the Main Entry: Title and Mis- 22. Co-operative and Centralized Catal ’ 

cellaneous Entries. 23. Comparative Study of Pare Codes. 
8. Subject Entries for a 24. Comparative Study of Codes : 
9. Title, Form and Analytical Entries Corporate Authorship. 
10. Annotation in ewe == 25. The History of Catalogues and Cataloguing. 
11. The Arrangement of talogues. 26. Classification and Catal 
12. Selective a7, — 27. The Anglo-American Code : Possible 
13. Compilation of 8, Guides to Reading, ao and Extensions. 

Bulletins. taloguing Personne] and Organization. 


28. 
dix— Definition 
Rerther readings readings and questions throughout. 


GRAFTON & CO. (Frank Hamel), Coptic House, 51, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1, England. Cable Address : Copticity, London. Inland Telegrams : 
Copticity, Westcent, London. Telephone : Holborn 6050. 
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Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


DaGENHAM.—Public Libraries in Dagenham, 
1936-1937. — Chief Librarian, John G. 
O'Leary. Population (estimated), 105,000. 
Rate, 7.42d. Income from Rate, £15,546. 
Stock: Lending, 47,719; Reference, 1,788 ; 
Junior, 15,084. Additions, 7,292. With- 
drawals, 5,076. Issues: Lending, 468,140 ; 
Reference, 54,466 ; Schools, 96,024. Bor- 
rowefs, 25,775; extra tickets, 16,005. 
4 Libraries. 

The Chief Librarian begins his report with a short 
discussion on the Carnegie Trustees and the provision 
of libraries on new housing eStates, pointing out that 
no other Library Authority is dealing with new housing 
eState readers on the same scale as they are at Dagenham. 
Mr. O’Leary goes on to show that the Statement in 
the Carnegie Report that “ the quality of reading among 
new housing eState inhabitants shows a poor compara- 
tive quality ” is totally erroneous, at least in regard to 
the residents of Dagenham. Of the total circulation 
last year 140,377 were books other than imaginative 
literature, while the remainder were all good reading. 
Compared with the previous year, an increase of 
15,000 volumes was recorded in the total book-use of 
the libraries. In January last the third permanent 
branch library was opened to the public. For seven 
years two Army huts had been used for library pur- 
poses. The new building consists of one long room 
with a partly circular clearance room and general 
entrance. It houses about 12,000 volumes, with 
accommodation for reading and reference work for 
both adults and children. The Report includes some 
good photographs of the new library. 


Futnam.—A Year’s Work, 1936-1937. Borough 
Librarian, William T. Creed, A.L.A. Popu- 
lation (eStimated), 141,300. Rate, 1.9d. 
Income from Rate, £9,656. Stock: Lend- 
ing, $7,659; Reference, 17,096. Additions, 
8,339. Withdrawals, 5,650. Issues; Lend- 
ing, 530,005; Reference, 55,463. Bor- 
rowers, 19,032; extra tickets, 41,302. 
Branches, 2. 

Steady, if not speétacular, progress has been made 
during the year just closed, although the age of the 
library buildings is a great handicap to the proper 
functioning of a library service in accordance with 
present-day Standards. The total circulation showed 
an increase of approximately ten per cent. on the year 
previous, and there was a fair increase in the number 
of new borrowers registered. Great Strides were made 
in the work of the junior libraries. The new Children’s 
Librarian set about her task in splendid style and the 
popularity of these departments began to rise imme- 
diately. Contaét was made with the teachers in most 
of the local schools, and addresses were delivered to 
the children.on the purpose and work of the junior 


libraries. Almost every aétivity of a modern children’s 
library is now undertaken. The issues from the 
junior libraries rose by nearly 40,000. branch 
library in the West Kensington area, it is hoped, wil] 
be the next Step towards the expansion of the library 
service. 

Hornsey Public Libraries. — 38th Annual 
Report, 1936-1937. Borough Librarian, J. G. 
Faraday, F.R.S.A. Population (1931), 
95,523. Rate, 2.632d. Income from Rate, 
£11,082. Stock: Lending, 73,565; Ref- 
erence, 4,717. Additions, 7,228. With- 
drawals, 4,805. Issues: Lending, 578,082; 
Children’s Library, 106,892; Schools, 
75,138. Borrowers, 19,834; extra tickets, 
9,001. Branches, 3. 

In spite of the limitations imposed by an out-of- 
date and inadequate Central Library building, and the 
closing of one of the branch libraries for a short period 
for re-decoration, a subStantial increase in the use of 
the Libraries is reported. Over 1,200 new borrowers 
were enrolled, and the total issues rose above those of 
the previous year by 33,854. The work of the Ref- 
erence Library is conduéted under such difficulties 
that no count is possible of the number of books con- 
sulted there. The Dickman Bookcharging System was 
given a six months’ trial at the Muswell Hill Branch, 
but was not adopted permanently owing to the extra 
space, Staff and fiétion Stock required to work it, 
The Committee express the hope that the Town 
Council will find it possible in the very near future to 
proceed with the provision of a new Central "Spec 
adjacent to the Town Hall as suggested by the S 
Sub-Committee. 


Leicester Municipal Libraries.—58th Annual 
Report, 1936-1937. Director of Museum, 
Art Gallery and Vibraries, E. E. Lowe, 
B.Sc., Ph.D. Population (approx.), 261,000, 
Rate (approx.), 2.83d. Income from Rate, 
£21,498. Stock: Lending, 43,105; Ref- 
erence, 37,978; Branches, 62,566; Loan 
Colle&tion, 10,772. Issues: Lending, 
410,751; Reference, 143,930; Branches, 
680,126. Borrowers’ tickets in use, 41,322. 


Branches, 7. 

After a lapse of thirty years the Central Lending , 
Library returned to its old, but reconstructed home, 
about eighteen months ago, and has firmly established 
itself with the reading public. The open floor space 
gives an air of freedom, while the easy accessibility of 
the books makes inspection and search much more 
agreeable. The Commercial, Technical and Scientific 
Library was transferred to the space vacated by the 
removal of the Lending Library, and judging by the 
increased number of enquiries made there — the 
ear, has been a success. The Reference Library 
ie also greatly benefitted by the change-over and had 
a very busy year. Altogether the use made of the 
library syStem was greater than ever before. The new 
St. Barnabas Branch Library is nearing completion 


- 


Vol. I. 
Ready Shortly 


MUSIC LIBRARIES: 


THEIR ORGANISATION AND CONTENTS, 
WITH A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICAL LITERATURE 


By LIONEL R. McCOLVIN, F.L.A. (Hons.-Dipl.). Chief Librarian, 
Hampstead Public Libraries, Author of ‘Library Extension Work,’ ‘Library 
Stock,’ ‘Theory of Book Selection,’ etc., AND HAROLD REEVES 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 250 pp. each 


2 volumes £1 Is. Od. net 
Sold separately 10s. 6d. net each 


GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 51 Great Russell St. LONDON, W.C.1 


FOYLES | | sooxs 


Booksellers to the World NADI R 
H THE (Regd. T.M.) 
Glass Clear 
Librarians use Self-Adhesive Mending Tape 


and recommend 


our service 


British Patent No. 413226. 
119-126 CHARING CROSS RD. 


LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (twelve lines) 


Write for full Details of Sizes and Prices. 


OZALID COMPANY LTD. 


CLARENCE HOUSE, 4 CENTRAL BUILDINGS, 
Phone: Whitehall 4872/3/4 WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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and it is expected will be opened in the early autumn 

of this present year. Preparations for additions to 

the chain of branch libraries are well advanced. 

Liverpoot Public Libraries, Museums and Art 
Gallery.—84th Annual Report for the year 
ending 31$t March, 1937. Chief Librarian, 
J. F. Smith. Population (1936), 867,110. 
Rate, 2.66d. Income from Rate, £65,516. 
Stock: Lending, 350,792; Reference, 
265,612. Additions, 81,142. Withdrawals, 
70,989. Issues : Lending, 4,548,412 ; Young 
People, 1,288,422 ; Reading Room, 478,695 ; 
Reference, 736,239. Borrowers, 147,326; 
extra tickets, 17,237. Branches, 20. 

A new high record in the number of books issued 
for home reading was reached in the year under review. 
The lending libraries circulated 5} million volumes, 
an increase of 98,736 compared with the previous 
year. The total book-use exceeded seven millions, a 
net increase of 107,634. The largest increase was 
recorded at Norris Green Branch Library, where a 
new building is in course of erection. The continued 
increase in the use of non-fictional books at all libraries 
is credited to the larger expenditure on these works 
during recent years. Among the many other branches 
of the service which reported extended usage are the 
Music Library, the Hornby Art Library, the young 
people’s libraries and the school libraries. The pur- 
chase of an extensive colleétion of water-colour draw- 
ings of Liverpool and distri, mainly the work of 
Frederick Beattie, was the principal among many 
valuable additions made to the Local History depart- 
ment. The new library at Norris Green is expected 
to be ready for occupation in O@ober this year. Sites 
for further branch libraries have been obtained in 
several new housing distriéts. Visitors to the Museums 
during the year totalled 526,000, and to the Art Gallery 
1$0,374. 
NoTrriNGHAM 

port, 1936-1937. 
Gray. Population, 283,030. 
ing, 1,284; Junior, 2,613; 
(approx.), 73,102 ; Branches, 59,413. 
tions, 29,617. Withdrawals, 4,745. Issues : 
Lending, 379,502; Junior, 45,853; Ref- 
erence, 42,034; Branches, 416,168 ; Schools, 


Public Libracies.—Annual Re- 
City Librarian, Duncan 
Stock : Lend- 
Reference 


Addi- 


125,483; Blind readers, 1,124; Patents, 
3,272; Newspaper files, 3,538; Office 
issues, 2,130. Borrowers, 30,590. 
Branches, 8 


During oe year under review the process of 
developing, expanding and modernizing the library 
services has been continued, and was attended with 
success in all dire€tions. The Carlton Road Branch 


was the first of the distri libraries to be reorganized 
in accordance with the plan of the Committee to brin 

all libraries up to date. Work has been manuel 
on another distri@ library, while the Central Junior 
is to be extended and reorganized during the present 


year. 
ment, the Music and Drama Library, 


A new seétion of the Central Lending depart- 
was opened 
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during the past year and at once became very 
Revision and extension of the school libraries 


pular. 
also 


been carried out, and now 72 schools in the city have 


their own colleétions. The various hospitals also 

receive collections of books, and the BorStal Institution 

has now been brought into this extension scheme. 

The total circulation for the year showed an increase 

of 122,755 over the figures of the year previous. 

127,652 visitors were attraéted to the Museum during 

the year. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA Public Libraries and 
Museum.—31st Annual Report, 1936-1937. 
Borough Librarian and Curator, William 
Pollitt, F.S.A., F.L.A. Population, 136,000. 
Stock : Lending, 36,612 ; Reference, 8,919; 


Junior, 13,508; Branches, 23,971. Addi- 
tions, 9,407. Withdrawals, 7,630. Issues: 
Lending, 426,667; Reference, 29,196; 
Branches, 469,112; Schools, 128,743. 
Borrowers’ tickets in force, 49,792. 
Branches, 3 


Each year for the last decade the book circulation 
has been increasing at an average rate of nearly 50,000 
volumes per annum. This rapid development has 
thrown a considerable Strain on the book Stock, the 
Staff and also the accommodation available. The 
Central Library, which serves as a general administrative 
centre and depot of the whole system, was extended 
about ten years ago and now finds its limits taxed to 
the utmost. Efforts are being made to reduce the 
pressure on the existing libraries by eStablishing further 
branches. A site has been purchased at Shoebury, 
and one is being sought after in the Chalkwell Park 
area. The total issues for the year exceeded the pre- 
vious year by 15,368, of which figure the Central 
Lending Department claimed 11,405. Books for 
young readers showed an increase of 3,553. A small 
library has been placed in the Municipal Hospital. 
Visitors to the Museum were estimated at 38,640. 


The Librarians’ Guide 
to New Editions 


By Frep Bartow. 
Or all the many lists of books published in 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
— unique. Its purpose is not only to 
ting together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 
Borrie (Stanley) Jordan’s Company Law and 
Praétice. Ed. 18. 1937. Jordan. 12s. 6d. 
There has been no alteration in company law since 
the last edition of this book, but modifications have 
been made to the Companies cw inding Up) Rules = 


this amendment is given as a one-page appendix. The 
index in the new edition is much inferior to that of the 


earlier one. 


| 
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Guasstone (S.) The Ele&rochemistry of 
Solutions. Ed. 2. 1937. Methuen. 21s. 

This edition is some seventy-five pages longer 
than that of 1930, despite some reduction of the space 
devoted to eleétrolyic oxidation. Some of the chapters 
have been completely rewritten and a new chapter on 
“ Equilibria in Eleétrolytes ” has appeared. What still 
appears of the original text has been thoroughly revised. 


Hiscox (G. D., Ed.) Twentieth Century Book 
of Formulas, Processes and Trade Secrets. 
(Henley’s). Ed. 11. 1937. Crosby Lock- 
wood. 21s. 


New recipes, formulas, etc., covering recent 
developments, such as plastics, casein, etc., are included 
in an appendix of seventy pages. 


Patcrave (Sir R. F. D.) The Chairman’s 
Handbook. Ed. 25. 1937. Dent. 3s. 

The edition of 1877, which has been many times 
reprinted, applied parliamentary usage to public meet- 
ings, and later a = was added on the procedure of 
bodies such as boards of public companies and councils 
of local authorities. This chapter has now been distri- 
buted throughout the text so that all the information 
on topics now comes together. Examples of special 
rules and the rules of new bodies such as the L.C.C., 
etc., are given, whilst obsolete rules, like those of the 
School Board of London, are omitted. 


SmirH (S. P.) The Eleétrical 
Automobiles. Ed. 3. 1937. 
Hall. 6s. 

First published in 1927 and revised and enlarged 
in 1931. The present revision has been extended, this 
time by over fifty pages, but without any alteration 
to the scope of the book. In addition to showing the 
various developments in design, etc., more attention 
has been paid to the underlying laws of physics and 
their application to problems of lighting, sound, etc. 
Material on faults and their location will be found in 
the final chapter, which is a new one. 


uipment of 
pman and 


TuHoutgss (R. H.) General and Social Psy- 
chology. Ed. 2. 1937. U.T.P. 8s. 6d. 

The first edition appeared in 1925 under the title of 
Social Psychology and this edition is praétically a new 
book of over a hundred pages more text. There are 
two new chapters dealing with Statistical methods and 
social grouping and there is some re-grouping of older 
ones. 


Watson (William) Textile Design and Colour : 
elementary weaves and figured fabrics. 
Ed. 4. 1937. Longmans. 21s. 

__ First published in 1912 and last revised in 1931. 
The chapters on ‘“‘ Jacquards”” have been revised 
following improvements in these machines. Con- 
siderable revision and extension has been given to the 
appendix on the manufaéture of Rayon. The fineness, 
texture, and quality of rayon yarn has improved to 
such an extent that considerable extension of its use 
has been made in textile fabrics. 


Woops (Henry) Palzontology: Invertebrate. 
Ed. 7. 1937. C.U.P. tos. 6d. 

This book was originally published in 1893. The 
present edition has been reset with revision and ex- 
tensions in several se@tions. Acknowledgments are 
made to several experts for assistance. w figures 
have been added. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Book AvuToMoBILEs, Prepared by the A.L.A. 
County and Regional Libraries Section Book 
Automobile Committee. Library Equip- 
ment Series. Number One. Illus. Chicago, 


A.L.A. $1.23. 

A useful handbook with good illustrations of the 
ypes of book motor van now in use in the United 
tates of America. Full particulars are given as to 

size, cost, upkeep and capacity of the various styles of 
vans for both large and small libraries. 


EastMAN (Fred) Books that have Shaped the 
World. Chicago, A.L.A. $1.00. 

He is a great man and a brave one who dares to 
seleé&t two hundred books and say, “ Here are the 
Best,’ but Dr. Eastman knows well what he is doing, 
and he has compiled his lists in biography, drama and 
other literature with an acumen which deserves all 
praise. 

Hau (Anna Gertrude) The Library Trustee. 
Chicago, A.L.A. $2.35. 

Library Trustee problems in America are compli- 
cated and this work sets them out with great clarity. 
It supersedes a volume entitled ‘“‘ The Trustee and his 
Library,”” which appeared two years a The present 
work is devoted to discussions of the library board, its 
powers, operation of the library, the library’s money, 
the library Staff, the trustee in his community, and the 
trustee outside his community. An appendix includes 
suggested reading concerning trustees, bylaws, dockets, 
Standards for public libraries, etc. 


A List oF Books FoR JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Lrpraries. Compiled by Foster E. 
Mohrhardt for the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York Advisory Group on Junior 
College Libraries. Chicago, A.L.A. $3.00. 

So great has been the growth of late years of 
junior colleges in the United States that it has been 
found advisable to issue this list of suitable works for 
the use of their libraries. It is not, however, to be 
regarded as one of the best books, but is intended 
to be used chiefly as a guide for purchasing and — 
ing a balanced book collection. The list includes 

5,300 titles, limited to books in print which can be 

obtained from the publishers. Publishers’ names and 

prices are given and the work has been issued under 
the guidance of a sub-committee of the Carnegie 
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Corporation Advisory Group. The prefatory note 
is contributed by Dr. W. W. Bishop, Chairman of the 
Corporation. 


Year’s Work IN LIBRARIANSHIP. Editors 
Arundell Esdaile and J. H. P. Pafford. 
Vol. IX. 1936. Library Association. tos. 
net (7s. 6d. to Members), Post free. 


Though called an annual, the ninth volume of 


this work has been issued only seven months after its 
predecessor. Many of the subjeéts included in Vol. 
VIII. are continued here and new ones added. His- 
torical Bookbinding is dealt with by H. M. Nixon, 
Children’s Libraries by Miss Colwell and Library 
Co-operation by Janet Tomblin. The Editors claim 
that the work now offers something like a permanent 
form for future issues. 


GENERAL. 


a (John Milton) Henry Crabb Robinson, 
of Bury, a The Times, and Russell 
a Illus. Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


“i material provides the basis of this biography 
of Crabb Robinson, an interesting and many-sided 
personality. His youth and early writings, his visit 
to Germany, his later work in both law and journalism 
are adequately dealt with. There is a short bibliography 
of his writings. 


BorkENAU (Franz) The Spanish Cockpit. 
An Eye-Witness Account of the Political 
and Social Confliéts of the Spanish Civil 
War. Illus. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 


One of the most interesting and important books 
that have appeared on the Spanish War. The author 
is an expert sociologist, and it is as a sociologist that he 
writes. After a penetrating sketch of the historical 
background of the war, he gives the diary which he 
kept during 1936, when he visited the western and 
southern fronts. Then he describes a second journey 
made in this year, during which he was imprisoned. 


Bow.ey (Marian) Nassau Senior and Classical 
Economics. Allen & Unwin. 135s. net. 

Nassau Senior has a very definite place in the 
history of the development of economic thought. 
Dr. Bowley has given a clear and detailed account of 
his life and work, both with reference to his — 
and unpublished works, and has thus earned 
sratitude of all economists, by filling a gap in theie 
iterature. 


BRUNNER (Emil) The Divine Imperative. A 
Study in Christian Ethics. Translated by 
Olive Wyon. Lutterworth. 25s. net. 

Translated from the German, this is a serious 
attempt to deduce a doétrine of Christian conduct from 
the central affirmations of evangelical faith. Deserves 


a high place in the realm of theological literature. 
Notes and appendices are of special importance. 


Cuewtncs (Charles) Back in the Stone Age. 
The Natives of Central Australia. Illus, 
Australia, Angus & Robertson; (London, 
Australian Book Co.). 7s. 6d. net. 

The author has had fifty years’ experience of the 
country of which he writes, namely, from 1881, and 
tells the Story of the developments there, des- 
cribing the charaéteristics, manners, customs, tools and 
superstitions of the natives. The book is well illus- 
trated and is sure to appeal to the general reader. 


Crorts (J.) Shakespeare and the Post Horses. 
A New Study of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor. Arrowsmith. tos. 6d. net. 

\ closely reasoned Study of certain hitherto 
unexplained aspeéts of ‘‘ The Merry Wives,”’ and their 
relation to the posting scandals of the time. From 
the new faéts at his disposal the author has been able 
to attempt a complete theory of the play, its date, 
composition, history and Staging. 


Garnett (A. Campbell) Reality and Value. 
An Introduétion to Metaphysics and an 
Essay on the Theory of Value. Allen & 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ The essential contention of the book,”’ as the 
author says in his preface, “is that we are aware of 
the reality of values, in just the same way as we are 
aware of the reality of other things and that our know- 
ledge of mind is as direét and reliable as our knowledge 
of the physical world.” This attitude is typical of the 
change which has overtaken modern philosophy, and 
Dr. Garnett’s book deserves study by all those who 
wish to keep abreast with modern thought. 


Gotpinc (E.) The Country Book. Ward, 
Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 

\ handy guide for the country-lover which will 
tell him just what he wants to know about plants, 
animals, snails, geology, astronomy, and a thousand 
other natural objeéts. Goes in the pocket and is neatly 
illustrated. 


Harpwick (Mary) Lawn Tennis; NICHOLS 
(M. S.) Bowling; Surcurre (Herbert) 
Batting ; Tuckey (C. R. D.) Lawn Tennis. 
Illus. Blackie. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Messrs. Blackie are to be congratulated on their 
new Sports Series of which we have the first four titles 
under notice. Two of them are about cricket (Bowling 
and Batting) and twoon Tennis (for men and for women). 
The text is by an expert in each case, and the illustra- 
tions from ‘‘ moving ”’ piétures. The format is a small 
quarto with attractive wrapper. Many new volumes 
are promised in the series and no sports-lover should 
be without them. 


Hepsurn (Anthony G.) Writer’s Guide to 
Information. Black. 35s. 6d. net. 

A general book of “ information and where to 
obtain it’ for the professional writer. The journalist 
is usually ‘‘ cocksure,”’ and the author who leads him 
to the waters of knowledge, may not be able—like the 
horse in the proverb—to make him drink ! 
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Jameson (Egon) 1,000 Curiosities of Britain. 
With a Foreword and Photographic Illus- 
trations by George Long. Herbert Joseph. 
6s. net. 

The author has classified his “‘ curiosities ’’ under 
different headings such as, The Oldest, the Earliest 
and the Largest, Devilry and Hauntings, queer things 
about bridges, schools, inns, epitaphs, relics and so 
on. The result gives the reader a thousand strange 
faéts in easy form to assimilate and the numerous 
illustrations help to elucidate them. 


Jounstone (Nancy) Hotel in Spain. Faber. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Something novel in books. Archie and Nancy 
Johnstone built an hotel in La Tossa, Spain, and made 
a great “go” of it. War intervened which made it 
difficult to carry on owing to the abnormal conditions, 
but the opportunity came to describe in book form the 
workings of the venture and very interesting and 
amusing they are. 

Jones (David) In Parenthesis, seinnyessit e 
gledyf ym penn mameu. 2 illus. and a map. 
Faber. os. 6d. net. 

A difficult book to classify. The publishers des- 
cribe it as “‘a distillation of the essence of war books 
. . . anearly epic: one of the strangest, most sombre 
and moést exciting books we have published.” It is 
the record of a period during the war from December, 
1915, to July, 1916, but the narrative is not coherent, 
it is interlanded with poetry, scraps of philosophy, and 
snatches of the songs of the soldiers. The 30 odd 
pages of notes at the end are certainly necessary. 
KRISHNAMURTI (M.) Love Sonnets and other 

Poems. Shakespeare Head. 3s. 6d. net. 

Poems of considerable power and merit, beauti- 
fully printed by this well-known press. 
LAVALLETTE. The Adventurous Life of 

Count Lavallette, Bonaparte’s Aide-de-Camp 
and Napoleon’s Postmaster-General. By 
Himself. Translated, and with Notes, by 
L. Aldersey White. Vol. II. Illus. Lovat 
Dickson. tos. 6d. net. 

The second volume of this edition of the Memoirs 

begins with the campaign of 1809 and ends with the 

ile’s return to France. An “Afterword” tells of his 
death in 1840. Full appendices, notes and index are 
included. 

Lee (Christopher) Poems. Hogarth Press. 
38. 6d. net. 

Number 5 of the second series of The Hogarth 
Living Poets. A series of lyrics and a sonnet sequence 
in a free Style of writing somewhat lacking in intensity, 
Lonpon (Kurt) The Seven Soviet Arts. Faber. 

15S. net. 

A severely critical but very well documented 
account of the position of the arts in Soviet Russia 
to-day. The author is quite impartial and is not con- 
cerned with pros and cons of the political beliefs of 
the Union except in so far as they have a bearing upon 


the arts. He finds much to recommend, but on the 
whole the position of the arts4n Russia does not appear 
to be very satisfa&tory. Those who think that they 
are missing masterpieces through their inability to 
read Russian, and the general inaccessibility of Russian 
works, will be reassured by Dr. London’s book. There 
are numerous excellent photographs. 


Morton (Arthur) Under Western Skies. 
Being a series of pen-pictures of the Canadian 
West in early fur trade times. Illus. 
Toronto, Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. 

A series of sketches reprinted from Canadian 
papers, by a well-known writer on Western Canada. 
The Hudson Bay Company, Indians and the Fur 
Trade, the Prairies and the Buffalo, are among the 
subje&s dealt with in this interesting and instructive 
work, 

Niau (J. H.) The Phantom Paradise. The 
Story of the Expedition of the Marquis de 
Rays. Illus. Australia, Angus & Robert- 
son; (London, Australian Book Co.). 
7s. 6d. net. 

The true Story of a very remarkable incident in 
French colonial history. It is written by one of the 
daughters of an original colonist and so relates with 
authenticity the Story of the incredible sufferings of the 
colonists, and the equally incredible roguery of the 
Marquis de Rays, originator of the scheme. 

(Vivian) Concerning Progressive 
Revelation. Watts. 1s. net. 

Should be read in conjunétion with the same 
author’s “‘ The Churches and Modern Thought,” 
from a chapter of which it is enlarged. The author 
applies the findings of social anthropology to religious 
questions. 


PrLcHeER (R. Stuart) Road Passenger Transport, 
Survey and Development. Pitman. tos. 6d. 
net. 

A comprehensive work dealin Bey. every aspect 
of the subjeét, historical, financial, gal and technical. 
The author, who has had wide experience in his work 
in Manchester and elsewhere, is well qualified to write 
such a book. Fully illustrated and with numerous 
Statistical tables, this should remain the Standard work 
for a long time to come. 


Prxispury (Arthur C.) Picturing Miracles of 
Plant and Animal Life. Illus. Lippincott. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Pillsbury has perfeéted.a method of photo- 
graphing plants which he calls ‘‘ Lapse-time Photo- 
graphy.” In this book he describes some of the results 
which he has obtained by photographing plants and 
animals, with this apparatus, and under the miscroscope. 
Prrr (Frances) An Anthology of Modern 

Animal Writing. Modern Anthologies, 
No. 9. Nelson. 35s. 6d. net. 

Up to the Standard of this delightful little series. 

Contains thirty-two pieces from many favourites, 
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Thompson Seton, W. H. Hudson, Selous, Maeterlink, 

Cherry Kearton and Sir J. Arthur Thomson, to mention 

just a few amongst them. 

PortHetm (Paul Cohen) The Spirit of Paris. 
Illus. Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 

Paris as it is to-day. The same old Paris and yet 
different as are all modernised cities with new buildings, 
increased Street trafic, change of milieu for fashion ”’ 
and Bohemia, and the varied conditions of up-to-date 
life. Originally written in German, the work is illus- 
trated with more than one hundred and thirty photo- 
graphs giving the reader a splendid survey of the field. 
Of the many books written about Paris none gives a 
more concise insight into the life of the French capital. 


Smpson (J. Y.) The Thoughtful Minute. 
Pickering & Inglis. 6d. net. 

\ helpful little guide to deep religious thinking. 

STEEN (Marguerite) The Lost One, a Bio- 
graphy of Mary (Perdita) Robinson. Illus. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 

New material has gone to the making of this 
interesting life of Perdita and though the author 
attempts in her preface to belittle the subjeé& of her 
biography, she admits to a sneaking affection for her 
which she most happily conveys to her readers. 


Stone (Barbara G.) Milestones in Palestine. 
The Journeys of Jane and John. Illus. 
Lutterworth. 7s. 6d. net. 

Jane and John set out for the Holy Land and 
journey from place to place, seeing new things con- 
cerning the Palestine of ancient days. Readers will 
love to follow their entertaining and informative 
wanderings. 

Street (A. G.) Farming England. _ Illus. 
Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 

No one is better qualified than the author of 
Farmer's Glory and The Strawberry Roan to write this 
survey of agricultural England. He writes with a 
farmer’s knowledge of the different types of farming 
in various parts of the country, and with an artist’s 
eye for the beauty of the scenery which is its setting. 
The photographs are excellent. 

TROUNCER (Margaret) The Pompadour. Illus. 
Faber. 19s. net. 

The second volume of a trilogy planned by the 
author. The first dealt with Louise de la Valliére, and 
the third is to tell the Story of a blameless life of the 
time of Louis XVI. The volume before us gives an 
adequate biography of the subje& though it cannot be 
said to contain much. material from new sources. 


WaLpMAN (Milton) Biography of a Family : 
Catherine de Medici and her Children. 
Longmans, Green. 16s. net. 


Catherine’s ruling passion was her children, and 
she lived to see three of them Kings, two Queens, and 
one a ruling Duchess, so her ambition was in some 
measure fulfilled. How she achieved this, is the theme 
of this book, which although written in rather a lurid 
Style is a scholarly and interesting work. 


Waker (Edmund A. H.) The Economic 
Merry-Go-Round. A New Theory of 
Trade Cycles with the Document of History 
as Proof. Allen & Unwin. 6s. net. 

Written more for the ‘business man than the 
economist. The author has by means of comparisons 
with the history of the past 125 years, been able to 
forecast what will occur in the future, in the way of 
booms or depressions. 


FICTION. 


Assott (Jane) Benefit Street. 
7s. 6d. net. 
An absorbing romance of Western Pennsylvania. 


Beats (Carleton) The Stones Awake. A Novel 
of Mexico. Lippincott. 8s. 6d. net. 

Mexico, home of bloodshed and revolutions, is a 
fit subje& for a romantic novel. Mr. Beals has made 
good use of his intimate knowledge of Mexican history 
in producing this long and exciting Story. 


Farrey (A. M.) A Dram of Folly. Stockwell. 
7s. 6d. net. 
\ Story of the seventeen-seventies. Scene laid 
in London and Hendon. A girl and two men, one 
with a turn for mechanical inventions. 


GrecG (Cecil Freeman) The Wrong House. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Written in a slightly calmer vein than is usual for 
this author. The reader is set a very pretty problem 
and will follow Inspector Higgen’s solving of it with 
pleasure. 


Jarpvtn (Rosamond Du) Only Love Lasts. 
Lippincott. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tobey Chandler Starts out to make a career for 
herself. ‘The man who loves her follows her to Chicago 
but she prefers a more spectacular fellow. The com- 
plications end and all is well. 


Kenprick (B. H.) Blood on Lake Louisa. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


Scene laid in the wilds. Body found at the edge 
of the lake. MyStery and discovery. 


Pink (Hal) Purely Platonic. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
net, 
Farce and brilliant fooling about a Purely Platonic 
League. The founder, Miss Sophonisbia Looker, is 
what is vulgarly called ‘a perfeét scream.” 


SrevENson (Traill) The Nudist Murder. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

A good story of the straight detective type. The 
solution arrived at by Sergeant Slack is surprising but 
well worked out. The author is not specially con- 
cerned with the case for or against Nudism, but there is 
a good deal about the cult from both points of view. 
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SronG (Phil) Buckskin Breeches. Barker. 
7s. 6d. net. 
\ new novel by the author of ** State Pair,"’ which 


was a best seller some time ago. It relates the difficulties 
and Struggles which a single family suffered during a 
trek of 400 miles westwards from the Mississippi, in 
the early pioneering days. If anything it is better than 
the previous work, and, based as it is on the author’s 
great love and knowledge of his native State of Iowa, 
is full of authentic life and colour. 

VincENT (Lady Kitty) Lost World. Jenkins. 

7s. 6d. net. 

Working for the British Intelligence apparently 
does not dull one’s taste for excitement, for when 
Gyp Kiknadze was left some money she joined up 
with an exploring party and goes to a hidden deStina- 
tion. When they arrive they find that they are in a 
strange country inhabited by unknown people. Fights 
between war-like tribes, search for hidden treasure, 
and, Of course, a love interest, combine to keep the 
Story moving to the end. 

Weis (Carolyn) The Mystery of the Tarn. 
A Fleming Stone Detective Novel. 


Lippincott. 7s. 6d. net. 
MyStery upon mystery. Roger Churchill murdered 
on the day he was to have been married. Fleming 
Stone at his best in a welter of confliéting evidence. 


Weis (Carolyn) The Huddle. Lippincott. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Not one of Fleming Stone's successes. He cer- 
tainly gets his man, but there is a lot of dull stuff to 
wade through before the final show-up. 

Wueever (H. E.) The Syndicate of Death. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ salvage syndicate with a mySterious paper, the 
key to the position of the wreck, murder after murder, 
and at last the responsible criminal unmasked to the 
astonishment of all. 
Wrison (Alexander) 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

There was some mySterious trouble in Cyprus 
which was causing the British Intelligence some 
anxiety so they sent out Hugh Shannon to investi 
Things happen quickly and the story moves from 
Cyprus to Rome and elsewhere, until finally the villains 
are unmasked and all their knavish tricks frustrated. 
YounG (Francis Brett) They Seek a Country. 


Heinemann. 8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Brett Young has purpose in his Stories and 
this one follows the fortunes of a boy who is conviéted 
of poaching and deported to Botany Bay in the eighteen 
thirties. Finally he escapes to South Africa. The 
scenes are remarkably well drawn and a touch of 
romance greatly adds to the interest of this ambitious 
novel. 


Microbes of Power. 


JUVENILE. 


Barsour (Ralph Henry) The Score is Tied. 
Illus. by Robert A. Graef. Appleton- 
Century. 6s. net. 

A baseball story of our old friends at Franklin 

High School. As good, if not better, than its pre- 

decessors, 


Features of 
W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
LIBRARY BINDINGS 


@ W.H. Smith & Son bind in CLOTH, BUCK- 
RAM or LEATHER. 
@ Use of double boards makes for exceptional 
strength. 
@ Winterbottom’s Patent Linen finish Art Vellum 
is now used for cloth bindings and also for 
sides of } Niger. 
@ Each leaf is guarded and the end sections 
specially strengthened. 
Gold lettering on spine is in semi-facsimile 
publishers’ style. 
10% DISCOUNT TO PUBLIC & COUNTY LIBRARIES 


PRICES Per Vol. 
} NIGER, Newly Bound = 4/3 
LIBRARY BUCKRAM, Newly Bound nes 3/9 


WINTERBOTTOM'S CLOTH, Newly Bound 3/6 


W.H. SMITH & SON, Ltp. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT (SALES SECTION) 
Library Showroom: Entrance “ B"’ Tel. HOLborn 4343 
STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON W.C.2 


HorrMan (Carl von) Jerry on Safari. A 7,000 
mile Journey from Cairo to the Cape. 
Illus. Lippincott. 7s. 6d. net. 

Young Jerry had the kind of chance which every 
boy must wish for, when he went on a trip from 
Cairo to the Cape. Adventures in plenty befell him 
on his 7,000 mile journey. Man-cating lions, outlaw 
elephants, hostile natives, all play their part. 


Puncker (Charles A.) Little Talks to Little 
Folks. Illus. Pickering & Inglis. 1s. net. 
For the child who is curious on general subjeés 
such as escalators and Belisha Beacons, leading up 
gently and wisely to religious subjeéts. 


Royce (Marjory) The Dogs at Abbey von 
A Story for Girls and Boys. Illustrated 
Mary Stella Edwards. Lutterworth. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

About a family who lived in a flat and could not 
keep a dog. When at last fortune came their way, 
and they were able to live in a house with a garden, 
the children insisted on keeping a pet from the very 
first day. They soon had several. 


Tatk oF Many Tuincs. A Book of True 
Fa& and True Fancy, in Prose and Verse. 
Compiled by Richasd Wilson. Nelson. 
2s. 6d. net. 
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A Book ror A Noox. A Book of Prose, 
Poems, Plays and Pictures Put Together by 
Richard Wilson. Illus. Nelson. 2s. net. 

Two charming Stories, etc., for young readers 
and still younger ones. The type is good, the coloured 

illustrations pleasing and the size handy. Quite a 

number of important authors contribute to these 

collections. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BIRMINGHAM INFORMATION SERVICE ON 
SLAVONIC COUNTRIES, Monograph No. 4. The 
National Income of Poland, July, 1937.—BLACK- 
WELL, A Summer Miscellany. Catalogue No. 410. 
BULLETIN of the American Library Association, 
July, 1937.—BULLETIN of the International Bureau 
of Education, Year XI., 18t Quarter, 1937, No. 42.— 
THE LIBRARIAN, July, August, 1937.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, July, 1937. 
—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, June 15th, July, 
1937.—ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY MONTHL 
BULLETIN, May-June, 1937.—UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON UNION, Students’ Handbook, 1936-37. 


School of Librarianship 


Courses FOR TEACHER-LIBRARIANS. 


The following courses will be arranged for 

the session 1937-38 :— 

1. Introduction to cataloguing, accession 
methods, etc. Ten lectures, Tuesday, 
6—7, beginning Oétober sth, 1937. 

2. Introduction to the classification of 
school libraries. Ten lectures, Tuesday, 
7—8, beginning Oétober sth, 1937. 

The fee for each course is one guinea, with 

a registration fee of five shillings in the case of 
Students not previously registered at the 
College. Application for admission should 
be made to the Director, School of Libratian- 
ship, at the above address. 


These courses have been arranged specially 
to emphasize the practical aspects of work in 
public and secondary school libraries and 
time will be allowed for the discussion and 
illustration of problems. No attempt will 
be made to deal with the finer points in either 
cataloguing or classication or with material 
not usually found in schools. 

The following is a synopsis of the le€tures 
to be given :— 

CATALOGUING. 


I. Simple main entries. 
Il. Added entries. 
III, Subjeé entries, 


IV. Form and series entries. 
V. Notes. Entries for parts of books. 
VI. Anonymous and pseudonymous books. 
VII. Corporate authorship. 
VIII. Entries for a classified catalogue. 
IX. Accession and stock records. Shelf lists. 
X. Teaching the use of the catalogue. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


I. Principles and uses of book classification. 
An outline of the most useful schemes. 

Il. The classifying of history and sociology. 

Ill. The classifying of history and 
language. 

IV. The classifying of science, technology 
and the fine arts. 

V. The classifying of philosophy, religion 
and general works. 

VI. Application of the Dewey Decimal 
scheme. 

VII. Application of the Library of Congress 

scheme. 

VIII. Schemes of Bliss, the Cheltenham, and 

others. 

IX. The practical application of classification 
in the library. 

X. The praétical application of classification 
in the library. 
Guides to arrangement. 

Textbooks : Copies of the principal classifica- 
tion schemes and lists of subjeé& headings 
will be available for the use of the classes. 
Students should provide themselves with 
the following : 

Cataloguing rules, author and title entries. 
Library Association, 6s. (5s. to members). 

Ormerod, J. Style in card cataloguing. 
Combridge, Birmingham, 1s. 

Sayers, W. C. Berwick. Introduétion to 
library classification. 4th ed., Grafton, 
10s. 6d. 


Courses FOR Part-Time STUDENTS, 1937-38. 


ADVANCED COURSES. 


A.1. Palaeography and archives, taken by 
Mr. Ratcliffe, of the Public Record 
Office. Fee: £4 4s. Thursday, 4.30— 
5.30, beginning November 18th. Sixteen 
Jetures. 

A.z Advanced cataloguing, a seminar on 
problems in the cataloguing of special 


dks. 
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material. Fee: {2 2s. Thursday, 6—7, 
beginning O&ober 14th. Eight seminars. 

A.3. Modern printing, with special reference 
to the produétion of library and museum 
publications. Fee: {2 2s. Thursday, 
s—6, beginning O@ober i4th. Eight 
leGtures. To be held at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

Courses A.z2 and A.3 are intended for 
Students who have completed the ordinary 
Library Association or School of Librarianship 
examinations ; A.1 is for students specializing 
in the subjeé&t and some previous knowledge 
of palaeography and fluency in reading is 
required. 


For candidates taking the Lrsrary Assocta- 
TION EXAMINATIONS the following courses are 
available 

S.1. (for the May Intermediate). Classification 
(Wednesdays, 3—5) and cataloguing 
(Wednesdays, 6—8), beginning October 
6th, and ending about the end of March. 
Either classification or cataloguing may 
be taken separately. Fee: £3 3s. for 
either part; {£5 15s. 6d. for the com- 
bined course. The combined course 
offers a full preparation, theoretical and 

ractical, for the Intermediate. 

S.2. (for the December Intermediate). Classifica- 
tion (Thursday, 7—8) and cataloguing 
(Thursday, 6—7), beginning Oétober 
7th and concluding just before the 
examination. Either part may be taken 
separately. Fee: {1 1s. for either part ; 
£2 2s. for the combined course. 

For the Final examination, part II., the follow- 

ing courses may be taken :-— 

D.;5. Bibliography. Tuesday, or 6.30— 
7.30, beginning Oétober 12th. 

D.8. Book Seleétion and Reference Biblio- 
graphy, including a lecture course on 
Thursday at 12 and a seminar for 
problem work; for the latter several 
alternative times are available, including 
Tuesday, 5.30—6.30, and Wednesday, 
4—S. 

D.10. Palaeography and archives. Thursday, 
3—4, beginning O@ober 14th. 

For — III, the following are available :— 

D.11. General and university library admini- 
Stration. Wednesday, 11—12, begin- 
ning O&ober 13th. 
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D.12 (i.) (b) Urban, county and school libraries. 
Wednesday, 12—1, beginning O&ober 
13th. 

D.12 (ii.) Special library services. Monday 
and Thursday, 5.30—6.30, beginning 
January 2oth. 

D.11, with D.12 (i.) (b) or D.12 (ii.), forms a 
complete course for part III. Candidates for 
examinations should note that all D courses 
are sessional, i.¢., they extend into the third 
term and conclude about the end of May. 
Students who take them are expected to take 
the examination, unless they apply for exemp- 
tion, and on passing are placed in the class 
lists and are entitled to sessional certificates. 

The fees for sessional courses are all calcu- 
lated on the following scale for the session :— 

One hour a week {2 12s. 6d. 
Two hours a week £4 4s. od. 
Three hoursa week .. {£6 6s. od. 

Students may, if they wish, register in any 
D course for the first and second terms only, 
when fees are charged pro rata. A registration 
fee of ros. 6d. is charged to students entering 
the College for the first time (5s. for registra- 
tion for terminal courses). 


University Intelligence 
London, 12¢h July, 1937. 


The following awards have been made at 
University College, London, in the School of 
Librarianship 

Entrance Exhibitions : H. Holdsworth, M.A. 
(Leeds University); Cora M. Pollock 
(University College, London) (conditional), 

Sir John MacAlister Medal (for the most 
distinguished of the Diploma Candidates 
of the year): Constance A. Brothers, B.A. 
The following have passed the examination 

for the Diploma in Librarianship :—Muriel 

M. S. Arnett, B.A.; Doris Baker, B.A.; 

Mary A. Barnes, B.A. ; Constance A. Brothers, 

B.A.; Eileen M. Brown, B.A.; J. G. Chope, 

B.A.; Barbara M. Clitheroe, B.A.; Mary 

S. Coleman, B.A.; Dora E. G. Culmer,; 

Kathleen B. Fenn; C. R. Fincken, B.A.; 

Barbara Fletcher, B.A. ; Alexa M. B. Geddes, 

B.A.; F. W. Gledhill, B.A.; A. B. M. 

Habibullah, Ph.D.; Laura I. E. Hill, B.A. ; 

E. B. Jackson; Sylvia M. Laycock, B.A. ; 

Alison J. Lister, B.A.; W. H. C. Lockwood, 

B.A.; T. J. Millican; R. S. Mortimer, B.A. ; 
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E. D. Muffett, B.A. ; C. W. Newman, B.A. ; 
D. W. Prescott, B.A. ; Josephine M. Ramage, 
B.A.; Margaret H. Riggall; F. A. Sandall, 
B.A.; Frances A. Usherwood, B.A.; Diana 
G. Watkins, B.A.; Barbara Watson, B.A. 
The following student has obtained the full 
Diploma: Jennie M. I. Griffiths, B.A. 
University College, London. 
(Gower Street, W.C.1.) 


Correspondence 
23 <1ugust, 1937. 
The Editor, THe Lisrary Wor.p. 
Sir, 
THE EDUCATION IMBROGLIO. 


My last letter on this subject had to be 
written immediately to rebut the charge that 
| had deserted a cause to which I wasn’t 
pledged. With more time then | should have 
added, in fairness, some constructive criticism. 
If you will permit me | will offer now sugges- 
tions for reforming the syllabus. 

When the present grades were set up some 
members of the Education Committee pru- 
dently wished to begin afresh. A graded 
exam. was best, they affirmed: the Inter- 
mediate should develop from the Elementary 
and the Final from the Intermediate, so that a 
candidate’s work for the one would be the 
foundation of his study for the next. That 
principle is right. But we couldn’t (or 
wouldn’t) cut the red tape that bound us. 
Beginning afresh we must postpone a revised 
syllabus to give candidates partway through 
the sections a reasonable time to finish them ; 
or for a few years hold exams. on two sylla- 
buses concurrently. But on the one hand the 
Committee were hot to Start grades, and on 
the other they were told that the L.A. had 
neither the staff nor the money for double 
exams. 

Afraid of being thorough, the Committee 
framed the present syllabus, which was based, 
not on ideas and ideals, but on the seétions, 
for we had to equate the new with the old. 
Having cut off the legs to patch the seat in 
1928 and 1933 the Committee thought that 
our garment, with new patches on the knees, 
would still keep us decent in the spring of 


1938. The table of equivalents on p. 118 of 
the )ear Book is the awful result. 

The only feasible policy now, in my opinion, 
is to continue the present syllabus for a few 
years longer to allow partway Students to run 
their course. Won't the delay give the Com- 
mittee what they need—time to think ? We've 
patched our syllabus thrice in ten years, and 
if a candidate starts at the beginning of one of 
our quinguenniads of inactivity he may get his 
Final before we sew on another patch to worry 
him. Why not mark time for a little ? ; 

Meanwhile let the Committee reform their 
methods of examination under the present 
syllabus, and keep a Stricter control of ex- 
aminers, who are inclined to be autocratic and 
resentful of criticism. Why shoa/d an examiner 
behave as if he were a dictator, subje& to no 
authority ? Change the examiners and the 
assessors oftener. The art of examining is 
difficult, | admit, but let the Committee try 
to find those who have acquired it. The 
business of an examiner is to discover and 
value what a candidate knows, not what he 
doesn’t know; to ascertain whether he has 
undertaken a profitable course of study, not 
whether he is ignorant of obscure corners of 
his subjeét. 

Afterwards let the Committee draft a better, 
more humane syllabus, which, in the hands of 
thoughtful and liberal examiners, may be as 
good an instrument of education as an exami- 
national system, without teaching, can be. 
And I hope they will consider these sug- 
gestions :— 

(1) The whole exam. to be a qualifying 
exam., justifying a certificate the holder 
of which is qualified (as far as an 
exam. without teaching can qualify him) 
to occupy a senior post. 

All three grades of the exam. to be on the 
same four subjects: (@) Library admini- 
Stration, (+) Bibliography and Book 
Selection, (¢) Classification and Cata- 
loguing, treated as one subject, and 
(d) English Literature—so that the 
Elementary exam. is a preparation for 
the Intermediate, and the Intermediate 
for the Final. 
(3) The scope of the syllabus for (a), (¢) and 
(d) to be restricted: the first exam. to 
be Elementary in kind and severely 
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restrifted in scope; the second to be 
Intermediate and less restricted; and 
the third or Final to be advanced, but 
far narrower in scope than the present 
Final. In (¢), Cataloguing and Classi- 
fication, don’t examine as if every 
librarian is to spend his future making 
new schemes and stop 
the practice of asking candidates to 
guess the places of books on new 
subjects or fresh aspeéts of subjects for 
which class headings don’t exist. 

(4) Exams. in special bibliography or special 
subjects to be supplementary to the 
qualifying exam. A candidate passing 
a special exam. to have his qualifying 
certificate endorsed to accredit his 
ability in a special field. 

| confine myself now to these four main 
points, with comments on three of them. 

(1) The Committee’s plan of persuading 
“an increasing percentage of assistants’ to 
“ wisely limit their studies to securing” the 
Associateship—the qualification for small but 
wise fry—and of making (by quota?) the 
Final “‘ more definitely the qualification ” for 
high hat officials (who have been snwise 
enough not to limit their studies) means that 
they have abandoned the L.A.’s long-estab- 
lished policy of the qualifying exam. Their 
new policy is one of restriction, certain to be 
ruinous in its consequences. Before and for 
a long time after the L.A. Started examining 
trained librarians were scarce, and teachers, 
booksellers, printers, political agents, coun- 
cillors, all sorts of people, got chief or senior 
appointments. Artificially create a scarcity 
now, as the Committee wish to do, and 
authorities again will go outside our ranks, 
especially when the higher positions are being 
filled. Already our certificates have no cur- 
rency in State, university and research libaries ; 
set up a quota, or anything like a quota, and 
soon they will have none in municipal libraries. 
Our business is to hold a qualifying exam. 
Having passed it, a man must win a chief post, 
if he can, by proving his ability in manage- 
ment. The idea of making a librarian by 
exam. is too fatuous to be entertained for a 
moment by any sensible person. 

(2) The principle of uninterrupted develop- 
ment in a course of study is fundamental to all 
education. Under our syllabus no candidate 


takes Bibliography, the very backbone of our 
system, until the Final. After taking Litera- 
ture and Administration in the Elementary he 
is allowed to forget all about them, in the no- 
man’s land of the Intermediate, until he 
smashes against the iron front of them in the 
Final. After the Intermediate he drops 
Cataloguing and Classification altogether, 
though special methods of exhibiting book- 
Stock are most important parts of advanced 
administration. We followed this drunken 
way home, as I have said, to equate the present 
syllabus with the old seétions. But after all 
these years in organising training surely we 
can hope for grades in education, instead of 
ditches to jump? In the 1938 some progress 
is made towards the natural development that 
I suggest, but the grades are not closely parallel, 
as they should be, and the synopses do not 
develop from one grade to another so that the 
connection between the grades is perfectly 
clear. 


(3) The greatest fault of the present 
syllabus, and of that for 1938, is the 
breadth of their scope, so broad that a 
candidate cannot profit from his Studies, 
however hard he works. In Administration 
he must cover so much ground that he hasn’t 
time to think about any of it. If he is morbidly 
conscientious and devilish thorough he will 
know more odds and ends about theoretical 
librarianship than any practising librarian 
knows or wants to know. If he is an ordinary 
human being, who doesn’t want all the juice 
squeezed out of him, he scampers through the 
syllabus, and hopes he may be lucky with 
questions. As far as the process is educational 
at all it is education in clutter. The Literature 
syllabus is worse. If the candidate really 
knows all the literary junk he is expected to 
know in the Final he is qualified, on paper, 
to be a professor of English Literature. But 
he doesn’t know it. He scamps and scampers, 
and hopes to be lucky with questions. I¢ is 


far better to require deeper Study of a narrower 


Syllabus than to ask candidates to scamper. Give 
them time to live, read, think. Don’t train 
them to be inaccurate in their facts, thoughtless 
in their studies, and slovenly in their answers 
to questions. Were the consequences not so 
serious these educational rags and tatters of 
ours would provoke uproarious laughter. If 
a few of the Committee and the examiners, 
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each of them for two or three minutes in turn, 
will volunteer to play the part of Will Hay, 
and if I am allowed to choose a few examinees 
to aé& as pupils, I will stage-manage at the next 
Conference the most rollicking farce ever 
seen in a British theatre. When the show is 
over the audience will accord our educators 
the honour of beating Will Hay in his own 
delightful vein of pedagogic tomfoolery. And 
I'll play fair, too—I'll keep to the syllabus. 

We want root and branch reform in our 
professional education. 

Yours, etc., 

Public Libraries, Ernest A. SAVAGE. 
Edinburgh. 


July 24th, 1937. 
The Editor, THe Lisrary Wor ip. 
Sir, 

I cannot but feel that the majority of the 
members of the Library Association will whole- 
heartedly associate themselves with Mr. 
Savage’s remarks in your last issue. 

The Education Committee certainly seem 
to have raised a hornet’s nest. Apparently what 
they fail to realise, as Mr. Savage points out, 
is that the healthiest part of our whole system 
of professional education has been the equality 
of opportunity, to use a much-overworked 
phrase, which has prevailed amongst the 
junior members of the profession. 

It has certainly been proved in the past that 
any assistant who pom sufficiently about his 
work to spend a great deal of spare time 
fitting himself to do that work better, has had 
a fairly good chance of considerably improving 
his position. But now, apparently, the vast 
majority will have to content themselves with 
working in a subordinate mee They will 
know this before they enter the profession, and 
what effeé this will have only time can tell, 
but it would certainly appear that a youngster 
who was at all ambitious, would think twice 
before allying himself with a situation of this 
kind. They will also possess this knowledge 
after they enter the profession, and I am afraid 
ultimately that same profession will suffer for 
it, as it would inevitably lead to the negation 
of all effort on the part of many assistants. 

I cannot agree, moreover, with any system 
of age limitation, at any rate with regard to the 
taking of examinations. I quite realise, of 
course, that a certain term of experience is 
desirable before the F.L.A. is granted, as ob- 
tained before, but the lengthening of the term 
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and the creation of waiting periods between 
the examinations as proposed, I cannot but 
view with concern. 

Here again a similar reasoning may be used 
to some purpose, as in the previous argument, 
Why must an assistant who is intelligent 
enough and hardworking enough to pass his 
examinations fairly quickly be compelled to 
keep pace, not only with his slower brethren, 
but also with those who do not possess the 
same driving force. 

The whole policy of the Education Com- 
mittee with regard to this matter seems to me 
to be both dangerous and short-sighted. If it 
is adhered to, complications of a new and 
perhaps insurmountable kind will undoubtedly 
arise. In this connection, one might pertinently 
ask by what means it is proposed to put into 
effe&t the limitations, and by what devious 
ways the assistant must travel in order to pass 
across the border into the promised land. 
Central Library, Yours, etc., 

Bishop Street, HAROLD JOLLIFFE. 
Leicester. 
July 30th, 1937. 
The Editor, THe Lisrary Wor 
Sir, 
CONFERENCE EXHIBITION. 

May we, as exhibitors at the Library Con- 
ference Exhibitions over a long period, say 
how much we appreciate Mr. Bolton’s sug- 
gestions contained in the July issue of T, 
Library World. 

If the official opening could be postponed 
until the Tuesday afternoon and the remainder 
of the afternoon left free for delegates to 
inspe& the exhibits, we feel sure that both 
delegates and exhibitors would benefit in no 
small measure. 

With the present opening at 11.45 a.m. we 
have invariably found that before the delegates 
can thoroughly inspeé the stands it is lunch 
time and many who we know really wish to 
pay the exhibition a further visit during the 
remainder of the week find it impossible to 
spare sufficient time. 

We ourselves have no objection to an 
evening session, but in practice we doubt if it 
woilibe as successful as the former suggestion. 
Yours, etc., 
for F. & E. Stoneham Ltd. 

Ronap G. Davis, 


79, Cheapside, 
General Manager. 


London, E.C.z. 
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LIBRARIANS’ BOOKS 


MALLETT’S INDEX OF ARTISTS 
By DANIEL TROWBRIDGE MALLETT 

the Artists of all Countries, and both and nt ; 
past present painters, sculptors, engravers, 
In one alphabet are the names of the artists of al! nations from earliest times to the featured 
names of to-day’s exhibits, 28,000 artists, thousands of our own day. 
Maliett’s is the first comprehensive index of artists and is particularly useful on con 
names. The author has had the co-operation of museums and dealers in bringing 
the available facts. 
Malieti’s Index belongs on tho desks of museums, reference libraries, art schools, auction rooms, 


TT’S means minutes rather than hours when facts on artists are desired. 
Over 28,000 names, 640 pages. 50/- net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY, 1935 


anD ENLARGED EDITION. 


A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT PERIODICALS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC TO THE UNITED STATES. 
Eprrep By 
CAROLYN F. ULRICH 
Curr, Perropicas Drvision, New Pustic Liprary. 
This Directory is planned for those interested in business and industry as well as for librarians 
of all types and sizes of libraries, not only as a too! for reference but also as an aid in the selection 
of titles for purchase. The list docs not aim to be exhaustive, but its eight thousand selected 
titles represent the periodicals published in the United States and abroad, especially in es 
France and Germany, which have been found most useful in American collections. 56/- net 


THE BOOKMAN’S MANUAL 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 
Fourts Eprrion. 
A guide to Literature on a plan which, in three earlier editions, has proved its peculiar value 
to all buyers of books. 
It is an introduction to book knowledge with discussions of editions and their makers, It covers 
the whole field of reading and brings it to date. Authors are listed alphabetically within each 


, drama, essa British, Russian, French and other Con- 


FAMOUS LITERARY PRIZES AND THEIR WINNERS 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 


A handbook of information, revised and enlarged by Jessie H. Murray, with discussion and 
description of the character and details of over 60 prize awards given to books, followed bya 
listing of the titles that won each such award. Ninety-six pages, with index to titles, bound in 
cloth, size 5} by 8}. 6/6 net 


Sole Agents in the British Empire and Europs for the books of the R, R. Bowker Co., New York, 


J. WHITAKER SONS LTD. 
12 WARWICK LANE, E.C.4. 
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SEND FOR CHIVERS’ TWO CATALOGUES— 


seve One containing a selected number of the latest 
titles suitable for children who enjoy those ever popular 
stories of School Adventure, tales of the sea, and 
mystery abroad. 


jeter The other containing a very comprehensive 
selection of stories especially introduced for the younger 
readers—fascinating stories on everyday subjects, nature 
study and animal stories. 


Every one of these titles can be supplied 
in the well-known 
CHIVERS’ FACSIMILE BINDING 
Reproducing the attractive Designs 
used by the Publishers. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPIES TODAY AND SEE HOW 
YOU CAN BRIGHTEN AND ADD INTEREST TO 
YOUR JUVENILE LIBRARY. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LIMITED 


Bookbinders & Booksellers 
PORTWAY, BATH 


Printed by Faanx Jucess Lro., 8 & 9 St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4; 
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and Published for the Proprietors by Grarron & Co., gr Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 uo 
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